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- Wecopy the following brilliant sketches from 
an article in a late number of the North British 
Review. We thiok there can hardly be a ques- 
tion that they will be acceptable to our readers.| faces told that Kingswood colliers were weep- 


- 


REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


Of this power the splendid example was 


Whitefield.* The son of a Gloucester inn- 


keeper, and sent to Pembroke College, his mind 


me so burdened with the great realities, that 


he had little heart for study. God andeternity, 
holiness and sin, were thoughts which haunted 
évery moment, and compelled him to live for 


the salvation of his soul; but, except his tutor 


Wesley and a few gownsmen, he met with none 
who shared his earnestness. And though ear- 


hest, they were all in error. Among the influ- 
ential minds of the University there was no one 
to lead them into the knowledge of the gospel, 
and they had no religious guides except the 
genius of the place and books of their own 
choosing. The genius of the place was an as- 
cetic quietism. Its libraries full of clasped 
schoolmen and tall fathers, its cluisters so so- 
lemn that a hearty laugh or hurried step seemed 
sinful, and its halls lit with medieval sunshine, 
perpetually invited their inmates to meditation 
and silent recollection ; whilst the early tinkle 
of the chapel bell and the frosty routine of win- 
ter matins, the rubric and the founder’s rules, 
proclaimed the religious benefits of bodily exer- 
cise. ‘The Romish postern had not then been 
re-opened ; but with no devotional models, save 
the marble Bernards and de Wykhams, and no 
spiritual illumination except what came in by 
the north windows of the past, it is not surpris- 


such a place have unwittingly groped into a Ro- 
mish pietism. With an awakened conscience 
and a resolute will, young Whitefield went 
through the sanatory specifics of A-Kempis, 
Castanza, and William Law; and in his anxie- 
ty to exceed all that is required by the rubric, 
he would fast during Lent on black bread and 
sugariess tea, and stand in the cold till his nose 
was red and his fingers blue, whilst, in the hope 
of temptation and wild beasts, he would wander 
through Christ Church meadows over dark, 
It was whilst pursuing this course of self-right- 
cous fanaticism that he was seized with alarm- 
ing illness. [t sent him to his Bible, and whilst 
praying and yearning over his Greek Testa- 
ment, the “‘open secret” flashed upon his view. 
The discovery of a completed and gratuitous 
salvation filled with ecstacy a spirit prepared to 
appreciate it, and from their great deep break- 
ing, his affections thenceforward flowed, impet- 
uous and uninterrupted, in the one channel of 
love to the Saviour. The Bishop of Gloucester 
ordained him, and on the day of his ordination 
he wrote to a friend: “* Whether I myself shall 
ever have the honour of styling myself a ‘ pri- 
soner of the Lord’ I know not; but indeed, my 
dear friend, | can call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness that when the bishop laid his hand upon 
me, I gave myself up to be a martyr for Him 
who hung upon the cross for me. Known unto 
Him are all future events and contingencies. | 
have thrown myself blindfold, and, I trust, with- 
out reserve, into his Almighty hands; only I 
would have you observe, that till you hear of 
my dying for or in my work, you will not be 
apprized of all the preferment that is expected 
by George Whitefield.” In this rapture of 
self-devotion he traversed England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for four and thirty years, and 
crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, proclaiming 
the love of God and His great gift to man. A 
bright and exulting view of the atonement’s 
sufliciency was his theology; delight in God 


and rejoicing in Christ Jesus were his piety;| that he could do to get through one sermon 


and a compassionate solicitude for the souls of 
men, often rising to a fearful agony, was his 
tuling passion; and strong in the oneness of 
his aim and the intensity of his feelings, he soon 
burst the regular bounds, and began to Breach 


the rabble at London fairs, He was the prince 
of English preachers. Many have surpassed 
him as sermon-makers, but none have approach- 
ed him as a pulpit orator. Many have out- 
shone him in the clearness of their logic, the 
grandeur of their conceptions, and the sparkling 
beauty of single sentences ; but in the power of 
darting the gospel direct into the conscience he 
eclipsed them all. With a full and beaming 
countenance, and the frank and easy port which 
the English people love—for it is the symbol 
of honest purpose and friendly assurance—he 
combined a voice of rich compass, which could 
equally thrill over Moorfields in musical thun- 
der, or whisper its terrible secret in every pri- 
vate ear ; and to this gainly aspect and tuneful 
voice he added a most expressive and eloquent 
action. Improved by conscientious practice, 
and instinct with his earnest nature, this eclocu- 
tion was the acted sermon, and by its pantomi- 
mic portrait enabled the eye to anticipate each 
rapid utterance, and helped the memory to trea- 
sure up the palpable ideas. None ever used so 
boldly, nor with more success, the highest styles 
of impersonation. His “ Hark! hark!” could 
conjure up Gethsemane with its faltering moon, 
and awake again the cry of horror-stricken| 
Innocence; and an apostrophe to Peter on the 
holy mount, would light up another Tabor, and 
drown it in glory from the opening > aan 
His thoughts were possessions, and his feelings 
were transformations; and if he spake because 
he felt, his hearers understood because they saw. 
They were not only enthusiastic amateurs, like 
Garrick, who ran to weep and tremble at his 
bursts of passion, but even the colder critics of 
the Walpole school were surprised into momen- 
tary sympathy and reluctant wonder. Lord 
Chesterfield was listening in Lady Huntingdon’s 
pew when Whitefield was comparing the be- 
nighted sinner to a blind beggar on a dangerous 
road. His little dog gets away from him when 
skirting the edge of a precipice, and he is left to 
explore the path with his iron-shod staff. On 
the very verge of the cliff this blind guide slips 
through his fingers, and skims away down the 
abyss. All unconscious, its owner stoops down 
to regain it, and stumbling forward—* Good 
God! he is gone!” shouted Chesterfield, who 
had been watching with breathless alarm the 
blind man’s movements, and who jumped from 
his seat ‘to save the catastrophe. But the glory 
of Whitefield’s preaching was its heart-kindled 
and heart-melting gospel. But for this all his 
bold strokes and brilliant surprises might have 
been no better than the rhetorical triumphs of 
Kirwan and other pulpit dramatists. He was 
an orator, but he only sought to be an evangelist. 
Like a volcano, where gold and gems may be 
darted forth as well as common things, but 
where gold and molten granite flow all alike in 
fiery fusion, bright thoughts and splendid images 
might be projected from his flaming pulpit; but 
all were merged in the stream which bore along 
the gospel and himself in blended fervour. In- 
deed, so simple was his nature, that glory to 
God and good-will to man having filled it, there 
Having no church 
to found, no family to enrich, and no memory 
to immortalize, he was the mere ambassador 
of God; and inspired with its genial piteous| 
spirit—so full of heaven reconciled and huma- 


nity restored—he soon himself became a living 


: gospel. Radiant with its benignity, and treim- 
bling with its tenderness, by a sort of spiritual 
induction a vast audience would speedily be 
brought into a frame of mind—the transfusion 
ofhis own; and the white furrows on their sooly 


ing, or the quivering of an ostrich plume bespoke 
its elegant wearer’s deep emotion. And coming 
to his work direct from communion with his 
Master, and in all the strength of accepted 
prayer, there was an elevation in his mien 
which often paralyzed hostility, and a self-pos- 
session which only made him, amid uproar and 
fury, the more sublime. With an electric bolt 
he would bring the jester in his fool’s cap from 
his perch on the tree, or galvanize the brickbat 


from the skulking miscreant’s grasp, or sweep) 


down in crouching submission and shame-faced 
silence the whole of Bartholomew Fair; whilst 
a revealing flash of sententious doctrine or vivi- 
fied-Scripture would disclose to awe-struck hun- 
dreds the forgotten verities of another world, or 
the unsuspected arcana of their inner man. 
«<[ came to break your head, but, through you, 
God has broken my heart,” was a sort of con- 
fession with which he was familiar; and to see 
the deaf old gentlewoman who used to mutter 
imprecations at him as he passed along the 


street, clambering up the pulpit-stairs to catch 
his angelic words, was a sort of spectacle which 
the triumphant gospel often witnessed in his 
day. And when it is known that his voice 
‘could be heard by twenty thousand, and that 
ranging all the empire, as well as America, he 
would often preach thrice on a working-day, 
and that he has received in one week as many 
as a thousand letters, from persons awakened, 
by his sermons; if no estimate can be formed 
of the results of his ministry, some idea may 
be suggested of its vast extent and singular ef- 
fectiveness. 
REV, JAMES HERVEY. 

Whilst a college tutor, Mr. Wesley numbered 
among his pupils, along with George White- 
field, James Hervey.* ‘To his kind and intelli- 
gent teacher he owed superior scholarship, and 
along with a knowledge of Hebrew, a taste for 
patural science ; but at Oxford he did not learn 
theology. Pure in his conduct, and correct in 
his clerical deportment, his piety was cold and 
stiff. It had been acquired among the painted 
apostles and sculptured martyrs, the vitrified 
gospels and freestone litanies of Alma Mater, 
and lacked a quickening spirit. ‘Talking to a 
ploughman who attended Dr. Doddridge, he 
asked, ‘What do you think is the hardest thing 
in religion?” ‘ Sir,” said the ploughman, ‘I 
am a poor man, and you are a minister; will, 
you allow me to return the question?” ‘ Well,” 
said Mr. Hervey, ‘I think the hardest thing is 
to deny sinful self;” and enlarged at some 
length on the difficulties of self-mortification. 
At length the ploughman interposed—* But, 
Mr. Hervey, you have forgotten the most diffi- 
cult part of self-denial, the denial of righteous 
self.” Though conscious of some defect in his 
own religion, the young clergyman looked with 
disdain at the old fool, and wondered what he 
meant. Soon aflerwards, however, a_litile 
book, on ‘* Submission to the righteousness of 
God,” put meaning into the ploughman’s words; 
and Mr. Hervey wondered how he could have 
read the Bible so often and overlooked its reve- 
lation of righteousness, When he saw it he 
rejoiced with exceeding joy. It solved every 
problem and filled every void. It lit up the 
Bible, and it kindled Christianity. It gave 
emancipation to his spirit and motion to his 
ministry; and whilst it filled his own soul with 
happiness it made him eager to transmit the 
benefit. But his frame was feeble. It was all 


every Sabbath in his little church of Weston- 
Favell ; and the more his spirit glowed within, 
the more shadowy grew his tall and wasted 
form. He could not, like his old tutor and his 
college friend, itinerate; and so he was con- 
strained to write. In Indian phrase, he pressed 
his soul on paper. With a pen dipped in the 
rainbow, and with aspirations after a celestial 
vocabulary, he proceeded to descant on the 
glories of his Redeemer’s person, and the riches 
of his great salvation. He published his Medi- 
tations, and then the Dialogues between Theron 
and Aspasio; and then he grew too weak even 
for this fire-side work. Still the spirit burned, 
and the body sank. ‘* You have only a few 
minutes to live,” said the doctor ; ‘* spare your- 
self.” ‘* No, doctor, no; you tell me that I 
have but a few minutes—O let me spend them in 
adoring our great Redeemer.” And then he 
began to expatiate on the ‘‘all bliss” which God 
has given to those to whom he has given Christ, 
till, with the words “‘precious salvation,” ulter- 
ance ceased. He leaned his head against the 
side of the easy-chair, and shut his eyes, and 
died, on the Christmas afternoon. ‘Taught by 
the poor, and then their teacher, he wished his 
body to be covered with the paupers’ pall; and 
it lies beneath the communion table of his be- 
loved sanctuary, till he and his parishioners 
rise to meet again. 
REV. SAMUEL WALKER. 

In the summer of 1746, Samuel Walkert 
came to be curate of the gay little capital of 
Western Cornwall. He was clever and accom- 
plished—had learned from books the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, and whilst mainly 
anxious to be a popular preacher, and a favour- 
ite with his fashionable hearers, had a distinct 
desire to do them good—but did them none. 
The master of the grammar school was a man 
of splendid scholarship, and the most famous 
teacher in that county, but much hated for his 
piety. One day Mr. Walker received from Mr. 
Conon a note, with a sum of money, requesting 
him to pay it to the custom-house. For his 
health he had been advised to drink some French 
wine, but on that smuggling coast could pro- 
cure none on which duty had been paid. Won- 
dering whether this tenderness of conscience 
pervaded all his character, Mr. Walker sought 
Mr. Conon’s acquaintance, and was soon as 
completely enchained by the sweetness of his 
disposition, and the fascination of his intercourse, 
as he was awed and astonished by the purity 
and elevation of his conduct. It was from the 
good treasure of this good man’s heart that Mr. 
Walker received the gospel. L[laving learned 
it, he proclaimed it. ‘Truro was in uproar. 
To hear of their general depravity, and to have’. 
urged on them repentance and the need of a 
new nature by one who had so lately mingled 
in all their gayeties, and been the soul of gen- 
teel amusement, was first startling and then 
offensive. The squire was indignant; fine la- 
dies sulked and tossed their heads; rude men 
interrupted him in the midst of his sermon ; and 
the rector, repeatedly called to dismiss him, 
was only baffled by Mr. Walker’s urbanity. 
But soon faithful preaching began to tell ; and 
in Mr. Walker’s case its intrinsic power was 
aided by his insight into character, and his as- 
cendency over men. Ina few years upwards 
of eight hundred parishioners had called on him 
to ask what they must do for their soul’s salva- 
tion ; and his time was mainly occupied in in- 
structing large classes of his hearers who wished 
to live godly, righteous, and sober in this evil 
world. The first fruits of his ministry was a 
dissolute youth who had been a soldier, and 


* Born 1714. Died 1770. 


* Born 1714. Died 1758. ¢ Born 1714. Died 1761. | 


amongst this description of people he had bis] 


greatest success, One November, a body of 
troops arrived in his parish for winter quarters. 
He immediately commenced an afternoon ser- 
mon for their special benefit. He found them 
grossly ignorant. Of the seven best instructed 
six were Scoitchmen, and the seventh an Eng- 
lish dissenter. -And they were reluctant to come 
to hear him. At first, when marched to church, 
on arriving at the door, they turned and walked 
away. But when, at last, they came under the 
sound of his tender but energetic voice, the ef- 
fect was instantaneous. With few exceptions, 
tears burst from every eye, and confessions of 
sin from almost every mouth. In less than 
nine weeks no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty had sought his private instructions; and 
though at first the officers were alarmed at 
such an outbreak of Methodism among their 
men, so evident was the improvement which 
took place—so rare had punishments become, 
and so promptly were commands obeyed—that 
the officers waited on Mr. Walker in a body, to 
thank him for the reformation he had effected in 
their ranks. On the morning of their march 
many of these brave fellows were heard praising 
God for having brought them under the sound 
of the gospel, and as they caught the last 
glimpses of the town, exclaimed, ‘* God bless 
Truro!” IJIndeed, Mr. Walker had much of the 
military in his own composition. ‘The disen- 


cumbered alertness of his life, the courage,} 


frankness, and thorough-going of his character, 
the firmne@% with which he held his post, the 
practical valour with which he followed up his 
preaching, and the regimental order into which 
he had organized his people, bewrayed the cap- 
tain in canonicals ; as the hardness of his ser- 
vices, and his exulling loyalty to his Master, 
proclaimed the good soldier of Jesus Christ. 


_REV. AUGUSTUS TOPLADY, 

In the adjacent county of Devon, and in one 
of its sequestered parishes, with a few cottages 
sprinkled over it, mused and sang Augustus 
Toplady.* When a lad of sixteen, and on a 
visit to Ireland, he had strolled into a_ barn 
where an illiterate layman was preaching, but 
preaching reconciliation to God through the 
death of his Son. The homely sermon took 
effect, and from that moment the gospel wielded 
all the powers of his brilliant and active mind.) 
He was very learned. Universal history spread 
before his eye a familiar and delightful field ; 
and at thirty-eight he died, more widely read in 
fathers and reformers than most academic dig- 
nitaries can boast when their heads are hoary. 
Ile was learned because he was active. Like 
a race-horse, all nerve and fire, his life was on 
tip-toe, and his delight was to get over the 
ground, [le read fast, slept little, and often 
wrote like a whirlwind; and though the body 
was weak, it did not obstruct him, for in his 
ecstitic exertions he seemed to leave it behind. 
His chief publications were controversy. Inde- 
pendently of his theological convictions, his 
philosophizing genius, his up-going fancy, and 
his devout dependent piety were a multiform 
Calvinism; and bya necessity of nature, if re- 


ligious at all, the religion of Toplady must have} 


been one where the eye of God filled all and the 
will of God wrought all. The doctrines which 
were to himself so plain, he was perhaps on 
this account less fitted to discuss with men of 
another make ; and betwixt the strength of his 
own belief and the spurning haste of his over- 
ardent spirit, he gave his works a frequent air 
of scorning arrogance and keen contemptuous- 
ness. Perhaps, even with theologians of his 
own persuasion, his credit has been injured by 
the warmth of his invective; but on the same 
side it will not be easy to find treatises more 
acute or erudite—and both friends and foes 
must remember that to the writer his opinions 
were self-evident, and that in his devoutest mo. 
ments he believed God’s glory was involved in 
them. It was the polemic press which extorted 
this human bitterness from his spirit; in the 
pulpit’s milder urgency nothing flowed but balm. 
His voice was music, and spirituality and ele- 
vation seemed to emanate from his ethereal 
countenance and light unmortal form. [lis 
vivacity would have caught the listener's eye, 
and his soul-filled looks and movements would 
have interpreted his language, had there not 
been such commanding solemnity in his tones 
as made apathy impossible, and such simplicity 
in his words that to hear was to understand. 
From easy explanations he advanced to rapid 
and conclusive arguments, and warmed into 
importunate exhortations, till consciences began 
to burn, and feelings to take fire from his own 
kindled spirit, and himself and his hearers were 
together drowned in sympathetic tears. And 
for all the saving power of his preaching depend- 
ent on the Holy Spirit’s inward energy, it was 
remarkable how much was accomplished both 
at Broad Hembury and afterwards in Orange 
street, London. He was not only a polemic 
and a preacher, but a poet. He has left a few 
hymns which the church militant will not 
readily forget. ‘*‘When languor and disease 
invade,” “A debtor to mercy alone,” ‘Rock of 
ages, cleft for me,” ‘*Deathless principle, arise;” 
these four combine tenderness and grandeur 
with theological fulness equal to any kindred 
compositions in modern language. It would 
seem as if the finished work were embalmed, 
and the lively hope exulting in every stanza ; 
whilst each person of the glorious Godhead ra- 
diates majesty, grace, and holiness through each 
successive line. Nor is it any fault that their 
inspiration is all from above. Pegasus could 
not have borne aloft such thoughts and feelings ; 
they are a freight for Gabriel’s wing; and if 
not filigreed with human fancies, they are re- 
splendent with the truths of God, and brim over 
with the joy and pathos of the heaven-born soul. 
However, to amass knowledge so fast and give 
out so rapidly not only thought and learning, 
but warm emotion, was wasteful work. It was 
like bleeding the palm-tree ; there flowed a ge- 


‘his practice lay among farmers and graziers 


ness, they must remember his success. 


-life a disciple of William Law, and was trans- 


nerous sap which cheered the heart of all who, 
tasted, but it killed the palm, Consumption’ 
struck him, and he died. But during that last 
illness he seemed to lie in glory’s vestibule.’ 
To a friend’s inquiry with sparkling eye he an- 
swered, **O, my dear sir, | cannot tell you the 
comforts | feel in my soul; they are past ex- 
pression. The consolations of God are so 
abundant that he leaves me nothing to pray 
for. My prayers are all converted into praise. 
I enjoy a heaven already in my soul.” And 
within an hour of dying he called his friends,| 
and asked if they could give him up; and when 
they said they could, tears of joy ran down his 
cheeks as he added, “O what a blessing that 
you are made willing to give me over into the 
hands of my dear Redeemer, and part with me; 
for no mortal can live afier the glories which 
God has manifested to my soul.” , 


REV. JOHN BERRIDGE. 

At Everton, in Bedfordshire, not far from the 
spot where John Bunyan had been a preacher 
and a prisoner, lived and laboured a man not 
unlike him, the most amusing and most affecting 
original of all this school—John Berridge. 
For long a distinguished member of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and for many years studying fifleen 
hours a day, he had enriched his masculine 
understanding with all sorts of learning; and 
when at last he became a parish minister, he 


* Born 1740. Died 1778. + Born 1716. Died 1798. 


‘ness in one, and holiness in the other, and 


“Those who 


applied to his labours all the resources of a mind] 


eminently practical, and all the vigour of a very 
honest one. But his success was small—so 
small that he began to suspect his mode was 
wrong. After prayer for light it was one day 
borne in upon his mind, ‘‘Cease from thine own 
works; only believe ;” and consulting his con- 
cordance he was surprised to see how many 
columns were required for the words faith and 
believe. ‘Through this quaint inlet he found his 
way into the knowledge of the gospel and the 
consequent love of the Saviour; and though 
hampered with academic standing and past the 
prime of life, he did not hesitate a moment to 
reverse his former preaching, and the efficacy 
of the cross was soon seen in his altered par- 
ish. His mind was singular. So predominant 
was its Saxon alkali, that poetry, sentiment,| 
and classical allusion, whatever else came into 
it, was sure to be neutralized into common sense 
—pathetic, humorous, or practical, as the case 
might be; and so strong was his fancy that 
every idea in reappearing sparkled into a meta- 
oremblem. He thought in proverbs, and 

e spake in parables; that granulated salt 
which is so popular with the Englisn peasantry. 
And though his wit ran riot in his letters and 
his talk, when solemnized by the sight of the 
great congregation and the recollection of their 
exigencies, it disappeared. It might still be the 
diamond point on the sharp arrows; but it was 
then too swift and subtle to be seen. The pith 
of piety—what keeps it living and makes it 
strong—is love to the Saviour. In this he al- 
ways abounded. ‘ My poor feeble heart droops 
when [ think, write, or talk of any thing but 
Jesus. O that [ could get near him, and live 
believingly on him! I would walk, and talk, 
and sit, and eat, and rest with him. I would 
have my heart always doting on him, and find 
itself ever present with him.” And it was this 
absorbing affection which in preaching enhanced 
all his powers, and subdued all his hazardous 
propensities. When ten or fifieen thousand 
peop!e were gathered on a sloping field, he would 
mount the pulpit afier Venn or Grimshaw had 
vacated it. A twinkle of friendly recognition 
darted from some eyes, and a smile of comic 
welcome was exchanged by others. Perhaps a 
merry thought was suspected io the corner of 
his lips, or seen salient on the very point of 
his peaked and curious nose. And he gave it 
wing. The light-hearted laughed, and those 
who knew no better hoped for fun. A devout 
stranger might have trembled and feared that it 
was going off in a pious farce. But no fear of 
Father Berridge. He knows where he is, and 
how he means to end. That pleasantry was 
intended for a nail, and see, it has fastened 
every ear to the pulpit-door, and now he pro- 
ceeds in homely colloquy, till the bluntest boor 
is delighted at his own capacity, and is prepared 
to agree with what he says who makes so little 
parade and mystery. But was not that rather 
a home-thrust? ‘* Yes, but it is fact; and sure 
enough the man is frank and honest ;” and so 
the blow is borne with the best smile that can 
be twisted out of agony. “ Nay, nay, he is 
getting personal, and without some purpose the 
bolts would not fly so true.” And just_when 
the hearer’s suspicion is rising, and he begins 
to think of retreating, barbed and burning the 
arrow is through him. His soul is transfixed 
and his conscience is all on fire. And from the 
quiver gleaming to the cord these shalts of liv- 
ing Scripture fly so fast that in a few minutes 
it is all a field of slain. Such was the power- 


ful, impact, and piercing sharpness of this great 
preacher’s sentences—so suited to England’s 
rustic auditories, and so divinely directed in 
their flight, that eloquence has seldom won such 
triumphs as the gospel won with the bow of old, 
eccentric Berridge. Strong men, in the sur- 
prise of sudden self-discovery, or in the joy of 
marvellous deliverance, would sink to the earth 
powerless or convulsed; and in one year of 
“campaigning” it is calculated that four thou- 
sand have been awakened to the worth of their 
souls and a sense of sin. He published a book, 
‘“ The Christian World Uamasked,” in which 
something of his close dealing and a good deal 
of his drollery survive. The idea of it is, a 
spiritual physician prescribing for a sinner ig- 
norant of his own malady. ‘Gentle reader, 
lend me a chair, and | will sit down and talk 
a little with you. Give me leave to feel your 
pulse, Sick, indeed, sir, very sick of a mortal 
disease, which infects your whole mass of 
blood.” After a good deal of altercation the 
patient consents to go into the matter, and sub- 
mits to a survey of his life and character. 

‘* Let me step into your closet, sir, andpeep 
upon its furniture. My handsare pretty honest, 
you may trust me; and ‘nothing will be found, 
I fear, to tempt a man to bea thief. Well, to 
be sure, what a filthy place is here! Never 
swept for certain, since you were christened ! 
And what a fat idol stands skulking in the 
corner! A darling sin, 1 warrant it! How it 
simpers, and seems as pleasant asa right eye! 
Can you find a will to part with it, or strength 
to pluck it out? And supposing you a match 
for this self-denial, can you so command your 
heart as to hate the sin you do forsake? ‘This 
is certainly required: truth is called for in the 
inward parts: God will have sin not only cast 
aside, but. cast aside with abhorrence. So he 
speaks, Ye that love the Lord, see that you hate 
evil.” 

Many readers might think our physician not 
only racy but rude. They must remember that 


and ploughmen ; and if they dislike his blunt- 


REV. THOMAS ADAM. 7 
Of the venerable ‘Thomas Adam* little is re- 
corded, except that he commenced his religious 


lated into the marvellous light of the gospel by 
reading the first six chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans in Greek, He was exceedingly 
revered by his like-minded contemporaries ; 
and some idea of his preaching may be formed 
from his printed discourses. ‘They are essen- 
tially sermons on the heart, and are remarkable 
for their aphoristic force and faithful pungency. 
But his most interesting memorial is a posthu- 
mous volume of “ Private Thoughts on Re- 
ligion.” These ** Thoughts” are detached, but 
classified sentences on God” and Christ,” 
on Depravity,” Faith,” ‘* Good 
Works,” ‘The Christian Life,” and kindred 
subjects, and though neither so brilliant nor so 
broad as the “ ‘Thoughts of Pascal,” they are 
more experimental, and no less made for me- 
mory. ‘ The Spirit’s coming into the heart is 
the touch of [thuriel’s spear, and it starts up a 
devil.” ‘Christ is God, stooping to the senses, 
and speaking to the heart of man.” * Christ 
comes with a blessing in each hand; forgive- 


never gives either to any who will not take 
both.” ‘ Mankind are perpetually at variance 
by being all of one sect, viz. selfists.”  ‘* A poor 
country parson fighting against the devil in his 
parish, has nobler ideas than Alexander had.” 
‘« Not to sin may be a bitter cross. ‘To sin is 
hell.” ** Wilt thou be made whole? is a trying 
question, when it comes to be well considered.” 
love laconic wisdom will find 


abundant specimens in this pithy manual. But 


jain, and the Queen’s; and as the constitution 


* Born 1701. Died 1784. 


it is not all pemican. Besides the essence of 
food it contains extracts from bitter herbs ; and 
some who might relish its portable dainties will 
not like its wholesome austerity. 

REV, WILLIAM GRIMSHAW. 

In some respects the most apostolic of this 
band was.William Grimshaw.* Like many in 
his day, he struggled through years of doubt and 
perplexity into that region of light and assur- 
ance where he spent the sequel of his fervent 
ministry. His parish, and the radiating centre 
of his ceaseless itinerancies, was Haworth, near 
Bradford, in Yorkshire—a bleak region, with a 
people as wild and almost as ignorant as the 
gorse on their hungry hills, From the time 
that the love of Christ took possession of his 
soul, Mr. Grimshaw gave to His service all the 
energies of his ardent mind and powerful frame. 
His health was firm, his spirit resolute, his un- 
derstanding vigorous and practical, and having 
but one object, he continually pursued it, alike 
a stranger to fatigueand fear. With a slice of 
bread and an onion for his day’s provision, he 
would trudge over the moors (rom dawn to sum- 
mer-dusk in search of sheep in the wilderness 
and after a night’s rest in a hay-lofi would re- 
sume the work. In one of his weekly circuits 
he would think it no hardship to preach from 
twenty to thirty times. When he overtook a 
stranger on the solitary road, if riding, he would 
dismount and talk to him, and rivet his kind 
and pathetic exhortation with a word of prayer; 
and into whatsoever company thrown, with all 
the simplicity of a single eye and the mild in- 
trepidity of a good intention, he addressed him- 
self to his Master’s business. It was he who 
silenced the infidel nobleman with the frank re- 
joinder, The fault is not so much in-your lord- 
ship’s head as in your heart;” and many of his 
emphatic words haunted people’s ears till they 
sought relief by coming to himself and confess- 
ing all their case. When his career began, so 
sottish were his people, that it was hardly possi- 
ble to draw them out to worship, but Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s boldness and decision dragged them in. 
Whilst the psalm before sermon was singing, 
he would sally forth into the street and the ale- 
houses to look out for loiterers, and would 
chase them into the church; and one Sabbath 
morning a stranger riding through Haworth, 
and seeing some men bolting out at the back- 
windows and scrambling over the garden-wall 
of a tavern, imagined that the house was on fire, 
till the cry, “ The parson is coming,” explained 
the panic. By dint of pains and courage, he 
conquered this heathenish parish ; and such was 
the power which attended his preaching, that, 
in later lile, instead of hunting through the 
streets for his hearers, when he opened his 
church for a short service at five in the summer 
mornings, it would be filled with shopmen and 
working people ready to commence their daily 
toil. And so strong was the attraction to his 
earnest sermons, that besides constant hearers 
who came from ten to twelve miles all around, 
the parsonage was often filled with Christian 
worthies who came on Saturday nights from 
distant towns. And when they crowded him 
out of his house into his barn, and out of the 
church into the church-yard, he was all in his 
glory, and got up on Monday morning early 
to brush the shoes of the far-come travellers. 
He was a gallant evangelist of the Baptist’s 
school. Like the son of the desert, he was a 
man of a hardy build, and like him of an humble: 
spirit, and like John, his joy was fulfilled when 
his Master increased. At last, in the midst of 
his brave and abundant exploits, a putrid fever, 
which, like Howard, he caught when engaged 
in a labour of love, came to summon him home. 
And when he was dead his parishioners came, 
and—(it funeral for a Christian hero—bore him 
away to the tomb amidst the voice of psalms, 


* Born 1708. Died 1763. 


PERSECUTION OF DR. KING. 


The Missionary [Herald for October contains 
the following further particulars of the infuria- 
ted hatred of the Greeks against that faithful 
missionary of the cross, Dr. King. © 

The dangers and trials of Mr. King have been 
constantly increasing. Four letters have just been 
received from him, two dated at Athens, and two 
at Geneva, Switzerland, describing the scenes 
through which he has of late been called to pass. 
A brief narrative of the most important events 
in his recent history, derived from these com- 
munications, must suffice for the present. Ina 
letter dated July 26, he says that there appear- 
ed, five days before, in the Age (one of the first 
newspapers at Athens) a long and angry article 
vindicating the conduct of Simonides, the indi- 
vidual who was mentioned in the last Herald 
as having been arrested and punished for his 
misconduct, affirming that nothing had been 
done which any Greek was not bound to do, 
and declaring our missionary brother an out- 
law. The samearticle contained a false report 
of a sermon preached by Mr. King, in which he 
was represented as saying things adapted to ex- 
cite universal indignation against him. He im- 
mediately prepared an answer to this article, 
and on the next day he requested the editor of 
the Age to publish it, as the law requires, in the 
next paper; but this was refused. In the same 
paper of July 24, however, another article ap- 
peared, calling Mr. King ‘ta false apostle, and 
the corrupter of the sacred Scriptures and of 
the fathers of the eastern churches,” and saying 
that it was the right and duty of every Greek 
“to protect his dogma, against which plots are 
formed,” ‘*becoming, even if necessary, Elias 
the Tishbite, against this false priest of infamy 
and false preacher.” ‘The writer, in conclusion,| 
calls upon all to engage in a common struggle 
against one, “‘whom both the community and 
the church and morals repel.” As this excite- 
ment.against Mr. King soon ran very high, he 
deemed it his duty to confer with several offi- 
cers of the government; and he received from 
the Prime Minister a promise of protection. 

Three days later, Mr. King wrote again as 
follows: ‘To-day the Governor of Attica call-' 
ed on me, and informed me that he had come 
to say to me from the Minister of Religion that 


I must stop the scandal of my preaching; that. 


this counsel was the last that would be given 
me ; that if [ did not listen to it, it would be fol-' 
lowed by deeds and severe measures. I replied 
that as the Latins were free to preach with open! 
doors, and the English, and the King’s chap-' 


protects all religious, [ considered myself free 
also to preach the gospel, the word of Gad, in 
my own house, and that too without closing 
my doors against any who may wish to come 
and hear me, and that [ intended so to do.” 
‘The excitement continued. An article which 
appeared in the Age of July 28, grossly false 
and libellous, yet generally believed, moved the 
whole city. On the 31st of July, therefore, 
Mr. King received a communication from the 
government, expressing the fear that they might 
not be able to protect him without bloodshed, 
desiring him, therefore, to take a journey, and 
also saying that they might be constrained to 


send him out of the kiugdom, unless he should} 


depart voluntarily. In these circumstance he 
deemed it his duty to absent himself for a sea- 


son; but as he went away of his own accor | 


- 


he can return whenever he pleases. He le(i 
for the Pirzeus in the evening of July 31; and 
in the evening of the following day he embark- 
ed for Corfu; whence he proceeded to Gene- 
va, at which place he arrived, August 25. As 
to the propriety of this step there can be no} 
question. Had he remained in Athens, he 
could not have expected to escape with his life. 


HYMN BOOK. 

We copy from the Southern Presbyterian 
the following just remarks: 

“ Repeatedly has the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, through able commit- 
tees of that body, taken that matter in hand, 
And it is believed that the recently enlarged 
and revised edition of Psalms and Hymns, au- 
thorized by the Assembly, and issued by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication—as it re- 
gards variety of subjects, fulness, and force of 
doctrinal expression, elevation and refinement 
of thought, correctness and beauty of poetic 
numbers, and the fervour of its devotional spirit 
—is equalled by few, if any works of the kind 


that have ever appeared, Many of our church- 
cs, wo ur@ sorry lO tearn, have nat yet adapted 
it—for we hazard nothing in saying that by ad- 
hering to any other work had among us, they 
are standing in their own light—doing them- 
selves injustice. The work is issued in several 
varieties of style, and at very reduced prices— 
quite neat and substantial copies being had at 
thirty-five cents. Will not our pastors and 
elders see to it, that our congregations be speedi- 
ly supplied with this valuable work ?” 


For the Presbyterian. 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Education are endeavour- 
ing to do all in their power to promote the 
cause Of Parochial Schools within the 
bounds of our Church. Among the means 
employed, they have distributed about 
seven thousand copies of their Annual Re- 
port, and have issued a circular to the’ Ses- 
sion of every Church, and also to every 
Presbytery. In order to call the attention 
of the members belonging to our congrega- 
tions to this subject, the following circular 
is re-published. Will not the friends of 
Christian education respond to the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, by 
prompt ACTION ? 


CIRCULAR TO THE SESSIONS OF CHURCHES, 
‘-Eoucation Rooms, Philadelphia, 1847. 

Dear -Brethren—The General Assembly 
having committed to the Board of Education 
the responsibility of a general oversight of pa- 
rochial schools, we embrace this opportunity of 
bringing the subject before you in a fraternal 
and respectful manner. Our object is simply 
to present the matter in certain aspects for your 
consideration. We are merely the agents of the 
Assembly, to call public attention to one of the 
most important schemes of benevolonce which 
the Presbyterian Church in this country has 
ever attempted to carry into execution. We 
say ‘‘scheme of benerolence,” because it is as- 
sumed that our church officers and members 
can confer upon their children no higher good 
than the advantages and blessings of a Chris- 
tian education. This is emphatically a ndme 
enterprise, sacred and tender in its aims, very 
simple i> tho means to be employed, and reach-| 
ing through time into eternity with its results. 

1. The first point, brethren, we ask you to 
consider, is whether a primary church school 
cannot be started and supported within - your 
own bounds? A great many congregations, 
especially those in cities, towns, and villages, 
might, with the blessing of God, establish a 
Christian school, whenever they have'the mind 
and the heart to doso. In addressing as we 
now do every Presbyterian Church in the land, 
we cannot, of course, adapt our remarks to the 
circumstances of any one in particular. Whe- 
ther yours is called to establish a school or not, 
is not for the Board, under any circumstances, 
to decide. But we respectfully present the ques- 
tion for your own action, with the remark, that 
the General Assembly have expressed ‘their 
firm conviction that the interests of the Church 
and the glory of the Redeemer demand that im- 
mediate and strenuous efforts be made, as far 
as practicable by every congregation, to estab- 
lish within its bounds one or more primary 
schools.” 

2. If your congregation is a feeble one, and 
needs aid in supporting a teacher, the Board of 
Education are ready to assist according to their 
ability and in conformity with the rules herewith 
submitted. As our school funds are compara- 
tively limited, we feel bound to say that your 
expectation of aid from this quarter must not be 
very high. We shall endeavour to distribute 
judiciously and with a view to the greatest good, 
whatever money the friends of Christ may trans- 
mit to the Board for this object. 

3. It is proper to say that whilst some teach- 
ers may be obtained from abroad, it is wisest 
and safest for each congregation to endeavour 
to obtain a teacher within its own bounds or 
neighbourhood. ‘The Board have already had 
applications for teachers which they cannot 
meet. This is the principal difficulty in carry- 
ing out the scheme, [tis well to start with 
keeping in view the great principle that every 
congregation should endeavour to raise up its 
own teachers. There are. many congregations 
where pious teachers of suitable qualifications to 
commence a school could even now be* found. 
The Board are fully persuaded that as a general 
rule, every church must rely upon its own re- 
sources in supplying teachers for its schools. 
‘The Board will, however, cheerfully aid to the 
extent of their power in securing teachers where 
required ; and they will sometimes be able un- 
doubtedly to assist in procuring them. 

4. The General Assembly having authorized 
the Board to ‘expend whatever moneys are 
committed to them in aid of the establishment 
of parochial schools,” we hope that all our con- 
gregations will commit moneys to the Board 
for this purpose. The feeble churches aided by 
the Board in establishing schools, are all ex- 
pected to take up a collection, however small 
the amount. ‘This is a good example to those 
churches who are able to support their own 
schools. No church can exhibit a sweeter 
token of interest in the general prosperity of 
our Zion, than by helping the destitute churches, 
especially in the West, to guard their children 
from error and to supply them with a Christian 
education. 

All the interests of parochial schools, like the 
other interests of our church, depend in a very 
great degree upon the prayers, the enterprise, 
the perseverance, the faith of the Sessions of 
our churches. On them rests great responsi- 
bility in reference to the present question. ‘The 
destiny of many a precious child besides your 


own, dear brethren, will be affected by the views, 


you take and the action you put forth on the 
subject of parochial schools. May the Lord 
enable his Church by his Holy Spirit and by his 
Providence to ascertain and do his will. We 
are respectfully and prayerfully, your co-work- 
ers in the vinevard of our common Lord. In 
behalf of the Board, _ 

| Van Renssetarr, Cor. Secretary. 

M. L. Bevan, President. 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR~OR 
IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. - 
From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Preabyterian, 


Converts To Porpery.—On Thursday last, 
at the Spanish Chapel, Mr, and Mrs, hea 
of Portman street, and their family, along with 
Miss Christiana and Miss Mary Banks, were re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church by the 
Rev. William suppose 
that this is the popular publisher alluded to in 
the morning papers as about to become a Papist. ] 
— Record.—Nicholas Darnell, Esq. M. A. a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church on Saturday, 
the 14th ult. by the Rev. J. Brownhill.— Tadlet, 


EXTRAORDINARY Sunda 
evening, the Rev. Dr. Dillon, who was suspend- 
ed three or four years since, by the Bishop of 
London, and whose name has since that time been 
frequently before the public, had an ordination 
at White’s Row Chapel, Spitalfields, which 
place he has recently converted into a Re- 
formed Church of England.” Considerable in- 
lerest was excited by this novel ceremony, as it 


was expected that an ecclesiastial prohibition — 


would ensue, and that the ‘proceedings would 
thus be interrupted. NO authoritative notice, 
however, of the affair wastaken. The person 
to be ordained was a Mr. J. Eliot, who is to 
take charge of the chapel in Friar Street, Black- 
friars. ‘The sermon was preached by Dr. Dillon. 
At the close of it, Dr. Dillon retired, and short- 
ly aflerwards returned habited in Episcopal 
robes, assuming the office of a Bishop. The 
ordination \service was proceeded with, ques- 
tions similar in their character to those contain- 
ed in the ordination service of the Church of 
England being put to the candidate. The im- 
position of hands then took place. This Re- 
formed Church of England now consists of five 
ministers, of whom Dr. Dillon will hereafter be- 
come Bishop, having already taken upon him- 
self that position. 

The Bishop of Rochester has refused to 
license to a curacy in his diocese the Rev, Mr. 
Jay, who has preached a sermon calling into 
question the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 


‘The Bishop of Oxford some time since refused 


to grant a license to a clergyman on the same 
grounds, 


SaLe or THE Copy-R1cuT oF THE 
mous Worxs oF Dr. Cuatmers.—The reli- 
gious public will be equally surprised and grati- 
fied to learn that the late Dr. Chalmers has left 
a large quantity of unpublished manuscripts, 
among which is a Commentary on the Scrip- 
tures as far as the book of Jeremiah. The com- 


mentary, we understand, differs in its plan from — 


the commentaries of Poole, Henry, Scott, and 
Clarke; and is written in a manner which is 
sure to render it popular among all classes of 
evangelical Christians. Among the manu- 
scripts fully written out, and ina fit state for 
publication, are also the series of lectures which 
he, as Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, addressed to the students whose 
theological education was committed to his care, 
These lectures are understood to be singularly 
original and brilliant. There have likewise 
been found among the correspondence which 
Dr. Chalmers carried on with nearly all the dis- 
tinguished men of the present century, a num- 
ber of letters of a deeply interesting nature, suffi- 
cient to make, with a memoir of himself, four 
large octavo volumes. ‘The whole of the rever- 
end gentleman’s manuscripts have been bought 
by Mr. Thomas Constabie, son of Mr. Consta- 
ble, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and publisher 
of all his works. Mr. Constable has given the 
enormous sum of 10,0001. for Dr. Chalmers’s 
manuscripts—a sum, we believe, much greater 
than was ever before given for the posthumous 
works of an author. ‘The largest amount ever 
given, under similar circumstances, was, 4500/. 
which Mr. Murray gave to the sonsof Mr, Wil- 
berforce for his ‘* Life and Correspondence.” — 
London Observer. 

On this the Edinburgh Witness remarks as 
follows : Our cotemporary, though correct to a 
certain extent in the statement above quoted, 
has given an inadequate idea of the value of 
Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous works as an addition 
to the religious literature of Christendom. The 
Scriptural Commentary consists of two series, 
The Daily Scripture Readings, being Dr. Chal- 
mers’ first and readiest thoughts upon the pas- 
sage coming daily under review, extend from 
Genesis to the end of Jeremiah. The second 
series, or Sabbath Meditations, are of a more 
devotional character. ‘hey extend in the Old 
Testament from Genesis to the second Book of 
Kings, and embrace the whole of the New 
Testament. Dr. Chalmers has also left a num- 
ber of valuable lectures on Butler’s “Analogy,” 
which cannot fail to be a highly popular work, 
especially in our Universities. We have reason 
to know that the pecuniary advantage to accrue 
to the family of Dr. Chalmers will, to a great 
extent, be dependent on the amount of the sales. 


Iraty.—The Nuremberg Correspondent, in 
a letter dated from Rome, 26th August, says : 
“‘It appears that the difficulties which have 
arisen relative to the town of Ferrara are in 
the course of being arranged, for the Austrians 
have diminished their posts. Besides this, news 
has been received that the Austrian battalions 
which had been ordered to proceed towards the 
Po, have suddenly received a counter order.” 
Letters from Rome of the 31st of August state 
that the unexpected arrival of Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini had produced considerable sensation 
in that capital, The greatest unanimity pre- 
vailed amongst all classes of the population in 
favour of the Pope. ‘The clergy genérally had 
joined the movement; and this fact was regard- 
ed as more advantageous than if a pitehed bat- 
tle had been gained against the Austrians, It 
was reported in Turin, on the 2d ult. that the 
Austrian government had replied to the note of 
King Charles Albert, and tbe latter had epirit- 
edly rejoined. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Campsectt or AMERICA AND 
True Rev. James Rospertson, Epinsurcn.— 
In our publication of Saturday we stated that 
the dispute which these two gentlemen had been 
engaged in had terminated for the present in 
the former being lodged in Glasgow jail at the 
instance of the latter; and that an action had 
been raised against Mr. Campbell for defama- 
tion, concluding for 50001. damages; and that 
as there was reason to believe he was about to 
leave the country, the warrant for commitment 
was obtained. On Monday the case came be- 
fore Lord Murray, as Lord Ordinary on the 
bills, by a note of Suspension and Liberation, 
presented on behalf of Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
James Moncreiff was heard in support of the 
note, and Mr. Penney for Mr. Robertson, ‘The 
Lord Ordinary then pronounced an interlocutor, 


to the effect that the statement tendered on oath. 


before the Sheriff of Glasgow, and in virtue of 
which that magistrate had granted a warrant 
meditatione fug@, was not of a sufficiently de- 
finite character to justify the same. Mr. Camp- 
bell will, therefore, be immediately set at liber- 
ty. We understand that the Lord Ordinary, in 
a nole expressed great doubts whether, suppos- 


ing the statement on oath had been more de- 


finite in its nature, the case would have war- 
ranted the incarceration of a foreigner medita- 
| ting flight. This interlocutor, while it gives Mr. 


Campbell freedom, does not, of course, affect 
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the merits of the case at issue betweeu the par-' 
ties. In connexion with this matier we may 
mention that there are three gentlemen of the 
name of the Rev. James Ro n im our city, | 
viz. the Professor of Church Gistory-in the Doi-' 
versity, who is also a D.D.; the minister of | 
congrégation, in connexion with the 

United Presbyterian Church ; and the Secretary, 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, who has no minis-. 
teriel charge, and is the person presently en- 
in controversy with the Rev. Mr. Camp- 

ll of America. 

Prisstty Persecution Krveate.—The 

" following letter has been addressed to the editor 
of the Cork Constitution by a correspondent; 
who suliscribes himself “A Lover of Liberty :” 
‘‘Allow me, through the medium of your jour- 
nal, to draw the attention of the public to the 
out persceution carried on by the priests 
of this town against certain Roman Catholics 
who Mr. Guinness at the late election. 
These devoted Parias have been repeatedly 
denounced from the altar as ‘traitors to their 
God and their country,’ as ‘ infamous beings 
accursed in the sight of God and man,’ to hold 
any communication with whom would imply a 
participation in their guilt and their condemna- 
tion. -All this was bad enough ; but it was only 
a prelude to the following scene which was en- 
acted yesterday, Father being the princi- 

| performer. A woman named Boyle, resid- 

_ Ing in the: house of one James Cartwright, a 
Roman Catholic who voted for Mr. Guinness, 
being taken ill, desired the attendance of the 
priest ; he accordingly came, but on arriving at 
the door stopped, and having abused Cartwright 
in no measured terms, designating him asa 
‘traitor,’ ‘devil,’ ézc. (to the. great delight of an 
‘admiring orgwd who had aceombled in tho ctreot) 
he finally refused to visit the woman while she 
remained under ‘that accursed roof,’ adding 
that .he would make Cartwright suffer for his 
conduct, to which announcement the sans cu- 
lottes responded by shouting ‘turn him into a 
cat, your reverence’—‘ turn him into a rock.’ 
‘The woman was at length removed to an oppo- 
site house, and the priest, | suppose, proceeded 

to. administer to her that sacrament, for partak- 
ing in which he had prepared his mind in so 
befitting a manner.” 

New PressyTertan CoLtEce—Approach- 
‘ing Election of Professors.—The public are 
aware that a special meeting of the General 
_Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland} 

_ js-to be held in this town on Tuesday next, 
chiefly for the purpose of electing professors to 
fill the new chairs, for which provision—by en- 
.dowment—has been made by her Majesty’s go- 
vernment. The chairs which have been re- 
cently constituted, and are now about to be 
filled, are those of Rhetoric, Ethics, Hebrew, 
and Greek. For the chair of Rhetoric—the 
‘most important of all—we understand the only 
candidates are Dr. Dobbin of Ballymena, and 
Mr. Goudy of Strabane ; but the intention of a 
large number of the body is, to propose either 
Dr, Cooke or Dr. Morgan. For the chair of 
Ethics, we understand that the Rev. William 
_Gibson of the Rosemary street church, the Rev. 
_Mr, Molyneaux of Larne, Dr. Willis of Glas- 
gow, the Rev. D. G. Brown of Newtownhamil- 
ton, and Mr. James McNeight, are the declared 
candidates; and that Dr. William Hanna, son 

of the venerable Dr. Hanna, will, though not 

_coming forward by his own intention, be offered 
by some of his brethren in the Assembly. For 
the Hebrew chair, the candidates are Mr. Hart, 

-and the Rev. Mr. Edmondston, of Scotland ; 
and the aspirants for the Greek professorship 
are Dr. Murphy, and Mr. Masson, of Edinburgh. 
— Belfast News Letter of Friday. — 


ErHerizaTIon OF Bers,—A gentleman of 

-- Great Marylebone street, London, has contrived 
an apparatus for etherizing bees, which does its 
work without the least trouble. The bees are 
at first much agitated, then stupefied, and fall 
- to the ground, when they may be handled with 
impunity. The effect is — lu Lule more 

than a minute and a half. 

Discovery oF AN Ancient Bust.—An in- 
teresting discovery was made last month at 
‘Tunis. In clearing away a mount in the inner 

port at Carthage to extract some stone for the 
repair of the quays at Goletta, the workmen 
- found a colossal marble bust, which is supposed 
to represent Juno, in as perfect a state of pre- 
servation as if it had been just sculptured. 


Tue Remarns oF Royatty.—A correspon- 

_ dent of the Newry Examiner states *‘ that the 
remains of the brother of the great Robert Bruce 
—lidward Bruce, our Irish king, and who, by 
his residence in Dundalk constituted it ‘a royal 
city,’ lie in the burial-ground of Faughart, un- 
marked and unhonoured, without even a stone| 
to show the spot.” 


Roman Vitta.—A Roman villa has been 
._ lately discovered at Stancombe Park, Glouces- 
tershire. Thearea occupied by the villa and 
appurtenances comprehends a space of about 
six acres- The specimens of tesselated work 
are not equal to others which have been brought 
to light in various parts of the country. ‘The 
proprietor, who is no Duke of Athol, freely ad- 
mits the public to view the site, — 

Discovery oF a New Comet at Moscow.— 
The Allgemeine Preussiche Zeitung of the 1st 
ult. supplies the following interesting piece of in- 
formation from Moscow:—-M. Schweizer, the ofhi- 
cial astronomer at the Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of that city, remarks an unknown nebula on 
the night of the 11th of August, between the 
stars B. and ©. (beta and theta) of the constel- 
lation Auriga, and determined its position with 
reference to three small stars by means of 

trical configuration. On the following 
night (the 12th) it appeared that the nebula had 
changed its position, and that it was no other 
than a newcomet. This new nocturnal visitant 
is round, and devoid of tail; it is not visible to 
the naked eye, but in the “five feet equatorial” 
it appears to be a star of considerable magni- 
tude, and its light becomes more powerful after 
having passed the meridian. On the same 
night, M. Schweizer determined the northern} 
declination of the comet, and found that it was 
three degrees fifty minutes less than the declina- 
tion of Beta Aurige ; the right ascension, on 
the other hand, was six degrees five minutes 
more than that of the star already mentioned. 
It was at the same time observed, that the right 
ascension of the comet diminished about thirteen 
minutes of time, and the declination about ten 
minutes of space, in the lapse of twenty-four 
hours. 

AmeERICAN AmBassapoR aT Rome.—The 
Courier Francais quotes a letter from Rome, 
announcing the arrival of an envoy of the Uni- 
ted States of America, Mr. Coxwell, for the 
purpose of concluding a treaty of amity and 
commerce with the Pontifical Government. Ii 
was believed that the latter would shortly ac- 
credit a nuncio to Washington. The United 
States are already represented at Rome by a 
zealous agent (Mr. Ardisson) an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Pope. 


Enotisn Ampassapor aT Rome.—Our 
correspondent in Rome refers to a report cur- 
rent there that an envoy from the Court of St. 
James’s, in the person of Lord Minto, is on his 
way to the Papal Court. A similar report has 
been confidently repeated in London by parties 
who ought to be well informed on such a sub- 
ject.— Daily News. 

Suppression oF Prostrrutron.—It having 
beeu ascertained that a large number of the houses 
of a certain description, into which young and 
inexperienced females are inveigled, are kept 
by persons of the Jewish nation, the present 
High Priest or Chief Rabbi (Mr. Adler) has, 
within the last week or two, caused it to be in- 
timated that no member of the Jewish persua- 
sion who is the keeper of an improper house,| 
either directly or indirectly, will be permitted 


— 


to attend the Synagogue, nor be acknowl 

as one of the people ; that neither their sons nor 
their daughters shall be allowed to be married 
according to the Jewish ritual, nor will any of 
the religious rites be performed at the birth of a 
child ; and should the party die at the time of 
keeping such a house, he will be refused the 
rite of sepulture; no prayers will be read, nor 
will they be interred amongst their forefathers, 
but be buried behind what are termed the boards, 
the same as if the party had died accurst.— 
London paper. 


WINDFALL To THE JesuITs.—It is repo 
says the Constitutionnel, that M. Peyron, lately 


a pupil of the Polytechnic School, the young! 


brother-in-law of M. Alfred de Montesquieu, 
who lately stabbed himself, became a few 


months ago a noviciate in a convent of Jesuits,) 


and has given up to the order the whole of his 
fortune, amounting to 4,900,000 francs. 
Decay or Lirrrary Instrrutions.—Two 
of the largest of these establishments in London, 
the Western Literary -Institution, Leicester 


Square, and the Eastern, in the Hackney Road,| 
have been broken up during the past week, and 
their extensive libraries, museums, and collec- 
tions of philosophical apparatus, are to be sold 
by public auction. 

Tae Great Brrrain.—The inspection of 
this ship has been brought to a close, and all 
the scientific men who have been engaged in 
the examination agree in the opinion that she is 
quite sound, and free from all material damage 
in her hull. She is still on the Prince’s Dock 
gridiron, at Liverpool. Her bottom is but 
slightly injured, the only dinge of any conse- 
quence being one of about ten feet long, right 
under her bilge, amidships. ‘The upper works 
und cabins are much injured; as is the stern, 
outside stern post, and all the after end of the 
vessel, which was more particularly exposed to 
the roll of the sea, as she lay ashore in Dun- 
drum Bay. As yet nothing positive is known 
as to the intentions of the proprietors with re- 
spect to her further and final repairs. In the 
opinion of many the great difficulty will be the 
engine ; for it is well known that it has never 
yet fairly answered the expectations of its con- 
structers. Wema Y» however, state, en passant, 
that it has been most minutely inspected, and it 
has been pronounced to be quite as good as it 
ever was, 


Osrrvary.—Among the deaths of eminent 
men recorded in the papers by the steamer are 
those of Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, at 
the age of eighty-one; M. Francis Franzen,| 
Bishop of Hernosand in Sweden, known as a 
poetand historian, sixty-five; and Chief Justice 
Pennefather, of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland. 
He presided at the trial of Mr. O’Connell. 


Tue Jews.—The Archives Israelites says: 
**It is calculated that the total number of Jews 
spread over the surface of the globe is 6,000,000 
of souls. Of these 180,000 are in the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights, viz.: 30,000 in the United 
States of America, 50,000 in Holland, 10,000 
in Belgium, and 90,000 in France. In England 
20,000 are as yet incompletely emancipated. 

Swirzertanp.—Exzpulsion of the Jesuits. 
—At the sitting of the Swiss Diet, on the 3d of 
September, the debate on the expulsion was re- 
newed, The deputies who had not spoken at 
the preceding sitting delivered the sentiments of 
their respective Cantons, but as there was no- 
thing new or striking in their several argu- 
ments, we refrain from repeating them, and 
proceed to give the results of the votes. 

For not entering into the question, and con- 
sequently for withdrawing it from the order of 
the day, there were eight Cantons and one hal!’ 
Canton. 

For declaring the measure a federal measure, 
and, therefore, calling upon such of the Can- 
tons as have Jesuits in them to send them 
away, and never admit any of the order in fu- 
ture, there were twelve Cantons and two hall 
Cantons. 


In pursvanye uf the following decree} 


was issued : 

“In conformity with articles 1 and 18 of the 
compact, the Diet is bound to watch over the 
maintenance of order and the internal security 
of the Confederation. Considering that the ex- 
istence and the secret practices of the Jesuits 
are imcompatible with the order and peace of 
Switzerland, and seeing, in fine, their presence,| 
particularly in Lucerne, one of the Cantons of 
the Directory, decree, 

“1. The question of the Jesuits is within the 
competency of the High Diet. 

2. The Cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, Fri- 
burg and Valais, in which the Jesuits are esta- 
blished, are invited to expel them from their 
territories, 

«« 3. The admission, in future, of Jesuits into 
any one of the Cantons of Switzerland is inter- 
dicted.” 


Westeyans.—From the returns just pub- 
lished, of the number of members in the Wes- 
leyan Society, it appears that there are in Great 
Britain 339,379, being a decrease of 2089; in 
Ireland, 24,633, being a decrease of 2913; and 
in the foreign stations, 100,303, being an in- 
crease of 253; total number of members under 
the care of the British and Irish Conferences, 
464,315, being a decrease of 4749. 


AMERICAN Fiour.—aAs an instance of the 
eagerness to employ even small description of 
craft to bring grain and meal from the United 
States of America to this country, may be men- 
tioned the arrival of a small vessel in the 


Thames, of litthe more than 100 tons, from} 


Philadelphia, with an entire cargo, consisting 
of 1248 barrels of flour. Another vessel, of 
larger tonnage, arrived in the Docks from New 
Orleans, has brought 6815 barrels of flour, the 
produce of the United States of America. ‘The 
American line-of-packet ship, Margaret Evans, 
arrived from New York, has brought the very 
large quantity of 14,744 bushels and 1109 bags 
of wheat, and 11,736 bushels of other descrip- 
tions of corn, beside a large quantity of flour, 
meats, cheese, &c. | 

Corron From Inp1a.—The samples of Sur a 
cotton, grown in the Delaware District, from 
New Orleans seed, attracted general attention 
at Manchester, when exhibited on ’Change last 
Tuesday week. Of the 500 bales, from 300 to 
400 were sold at six and a half cents per pound. 
Care was taken to distribute it in small lots 
among the spinners of the town and neighbour- 
hood, and the buyers were requested severally 
to make reports as to its working quality, to the 
consignee, Mr. Hugh Fleming, Secretary of the 
Manchester Commercial Association. 


InveNTION.—An engineer in Glasgow has 
effected an invention by which vessels on rivers 
and canals can be propelled at about the same 
speed as steam carriages on railways, and at 
about half the cost. 


Curtostrres.—A vessel has arrived at Lon- 
don with a cargo of bricks from the tower of 
Babel, and with. other architectural curiosities, 
for the British Museum.. 


OF BREADSTUFFS FROM AMERICA. 
—The Londonderry Journal says: We take 
pleasure in announcing another donation of four 
hundred and filly barrels of Indian Corn Meal, 
from the Mayor and gentlemen, committee of 
New Orleans, consigned to Robert L. Loughead, 
United States Consul, to be distributed among 
the poor of the north of Ireland. We under- 
stand it has been stored until fall, when it will 
be distributed to the most necessitous. | 


Smaxspeare’s Hovse.—The sale of the 
Shakspeare house took place on the 16th of 
September. The first bid was 1500/. the sec- 
ond 20002. and the third 21007. The Strat- 
ford and London Shakspeare Committee, or- 
ganized for the purchase of the house, then of- 
fered 3000/., and no higher bid being made 


they were declared to be the purchasers. In 
addition to the house the committee purchase 


> 


a small property adjoining, for 8201., making 
in all 3820/.; this sum exceeding, by nearly 
20001. the amount of the sumsubscribed. The 
call for subscriptions is therefore continued. 
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His Tuovents Nor as ours.—The thoughts 
and ways of God are not as our thoughts and 
ways. If they partook of the same character 
it would be deplorable for us. A greater evil 
could not befall us than that God should think 
of us, as we think of him, that he slfould treat 
us, as we treat him, or that he should judge us, 
as we judge our fellow-men. Were he subject 
to the changes and caprices that we daily ex- 
hibit, where would be our strong confidence in 
approaching the throne of grace? If he were 
in the habit of forgetting us, as we forget him, 
and of intermitting communion with us as we 
are willing to interrupt it with him, we could 
have no assurance that he “ always hears us,” 
and that when threatening calamities impelled 
us to earnest importunity, he would be a God 
near and not far off. When our shortcomings, 
unthank fulness, unfaithfulness, indifference, and 
forgetfulness are brought home to our con- 
science, it is a Source of unspeakable comfort, 
that God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways; that he is at all 
limes the same, and that having loved his own, 
he loves them to the end. 


PresByTertan I[nstiturions.—The editor 
of the Presbyterian Advocate, in referring to 
the proceedings of the Synod of Pittsburgh, 
says: 

«The annual report of the Synodical Com. 
mittee for the distribution of the books of the 
Board of Publication, elicited an animated dis- 
cussion. ‘The Synod are unanimous in their 
preference of this organization to every other, 
as the wisest, safest, and in all respects the best 
channel of their efforts to disseminate a sound 
and practical literature among the families of 
our beloved church; while at the same time 
we rejoice in every scriptural plan to spread 
the precious truth of the gospel and to make in- 
roads upon the kingdom of darkness and spi- 
ritual death. We are Presbyterians from prin- 


ciple, and as such must of course prefer that 


system of truth and order which we believe to 
be taught in the word of God. While we wish 
“God speed” to the. American Societies, Bible, 
Tract, Foreign Missionary, &c. it is not their 
province, nor are they permitted by their re- 
spective constitutions to do the work: which be- 
longs to us as Presbyterians. Wecan cordially 
co-operate with them as far as they go; but as 
they are organized on a principle which forbids 
them to disseminate the peculiarities of any one 


denomination of Christians in distinction from 


others, there still remains a great work for us 
todo. ‘This is the work for which our Board 
of Publication was organized, and in which all 
Presbyterians should feel it to be*their honoured 
privilege, as well as bounden duty to co-operate. 
‘Let there be no strife between us,’ except the 
holy contention who shall be instrumental in 
effecting the greatest amount of good.” 


Uniry.—The Episcopal papers are involved 
in no very friendly bickerings. The origin is 
the bold and adventurous attempt of the New 
York Churchman to stir up sympathy, and 
organize a party in behalf of the deposed Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York. He asks for no- 
thing less than the restoration of the fallen 
diocesan, and in urging his suit he not only treats 
the failings of the Bishop with remarkable 
leniency, but his judges, the bishops, as gentle- 
men—no better than they should be. Other 
leading papers of the denomination oppose this 


insane course in the Churchman, and the result - 


is no slight family jar. 


— 


Dornc Goop.—Our readers are, perhaps, 
familiar with this phrase, and have doubtless 
connected with it plans for relieving the poor, 
comforting the afflicted, and spreading the 
blessings of the gospel among men. They will, 
we believe, be somewhat amused at least, at a 
new appropriation of it which struck our eye 
in a late advertisement. ‘Ten gentlemen in the 
city of New York propose to start a newspaper 
devoted to the drama and kindred matters, to 
be’called ** The Journal of the Theatre.” In 
a full prospectus they state their plans. They 
will critically pronounce upon the merits of 
actors and of plays. They willdirectthe stranger 
where he may be best entertained, and their 
sheet will be found as requisite in the box as 
the bill of the play. In short “their great ob- 
ject in all they write will be to do good /” 

Just at this time there seems to be a rage for 
doing good inthis way. A new theatre and anew 
opera house have been recently added to those al- 
ready existing in the city of New York. The 
proprietors, with strange disinterestedness, are 
laying out thousands of dollars to provide 
aliment for the craving mind. Flaming hand 
bills, long advertisements, and editorial com- 
mendations are continually inviting the public 
to come and be benefitted! The young are 
drawn away from the dulness of books, and 
the insipidity of home to learn lessgms from the 
stage. For those who are the fortunate posses- 
sors of beauty and wealth a most excellent op- 
portunity is afforded to display their charms 
and their ** adornments ;” and in order that the 
Sabbath may not be entirely lost, enormous 
play-bills are posted on the way to church, that 
thus the moderate or liberal Christian may 
mingle with his worship of the true God a little 
devotion to the Muses. 

Now, all these kind philanthropists cannot 
expect asuitable return here. ‘The public they 
serve is notoriously fickle and ungrateful. 
They have many whims. They prize to-day 
and condemn to-morrow. These doers of good 
must look for a future recompense. © Their la- 
bours will be soon ended, and their last account 
rendered. According to the number of drunk- 
ards and libertines to whom they have lent a 
helping hand along the rough road of life, and 
of the fashionable idlers whom they have assist- 
ed in killing time, and of the young to whom 
they have taught so many of the ways of the 
world—in fine, according to the amount of 
“ good” they have done, so will be their reward. 
Meanwhile is it not incumbent on those who 
have different ideas of the meaning of words, 
in view of such labours as those we have re- 
ferred to, to bestir themselves with new and un- 
relenting activity ? 


|New York Commercial Advertiser, on the sub- 
ject of duelling, we merely intended to express| 


| New Commerciat ApVERTISER.—In 
our remarks on a Communicated article in the 


surprise that a journal of such high standing 
and good moral influence, should have suffered 
the article to appear without an. accompanying 
caveat, and not to imply that its sentiments met 
with a full editorial sanction. The editor of that 
journal says, and we cheerfully publish the 
disclaimer, *“‘there were admissions or sen- 
timents in that communication to which we 
could not subscribe ; but, the views of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser in relation to duelling hav- 
ing been often declared, and expressly declared 
only a day or two before with reference to this 
particular duel, we did not think it necessary 
to make a special declaration of dissent from 
some of the writer’s Opinions ; not supposing it 
possible that any one could be in doubt upon 
the subject, much less that any body would 
speak or write of that communication as though 
it had in all respects the editorial sanction.” 


— 


‘Honorary Deorres.—At the recent com- 
mencement at Washington College, Pennsylva- 
nia, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller 
and the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, of 


the regular monthly meeting of this body, which 


lent objects of the age are reported on, and dis- 


Princeton, New Jersey, and on the Rev. Dr. 
David Elliott, of Allegheny City; and the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred on 
Professor Brown, of Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, 


— 


Narrow Is TrHE Way.—The road to heaven 
is not presented as a broad, distinct, and well- 
beaten track which the traveller cannot fail to 
discover, and which, once observed, cannot be 
obscured. There is a pathway of this descrip- 
tion, which leads in a totally opposite direction 
—the pathway to hell, with its distinct outlines, 
its perfectly legible way-marks, and its count- 
less throng of travellers, ‘The other, however, 
is a narrow way; it may escape observation ; 
to the multitude it has no attractions; and with- 
out extreme caution the traveller may deviate 
from it, and be lost in the surrounding mazes. 
The spiritual traveller, who has his eye directed 
Sion-ward, may be compared to one, who,. to 
reach his home, has to pass through an exten- 
sive and uninhabited wilderness by a single nar- 
row foot-path, leading over hills and ravines 
and morasses, He has not always sun-light to 
assure his steps, but cloudy skies or murky night 
may cast their obscurity around. Other paths, 
but not leading in the right direction, may pre- 
sent themselves as more eligible, or the dangers of 
the forest may so threaten as jo tempt him to go 
\backward or seekanother way. Yet hisgreat and 
cherished object in reaching home depends on 
his caution, vigilance, determjnation, and perse- 
verance. If he leaves the path he is lost. The 
Christian who would succeed in reaching his 
heavenly home, must listen to the directions of 
but a single guide ; he must be willing to make 
sacrifices and encounter toil; he. must not 
shrink from the way because it is narrow and 
comparatively solitary; but having heard the 
direction, “* This is the way, walk ye in it,” he 
must press forward, with his purpose fully 
formed, his heart steeled against all sinister 
allurements, and his vigilance always awake 
lest he should be inadvertently led astray. In 
a word, if the expression has any meaning, it 
implies difficulties in the way to heaven which 
are not to be overcome by the sluggish, time- 
serving, and formal Christian, whose profession, 
has never cost him a sacrifice or a struggle. 

rofessedly, many may be seeking heaven ; 
but few. It is not the assumption 
of the Christian name that will avail, but the 
taking up the Christiancross. It is not saying 
Lord, Lord, but doing what that Lord enjoins. 
[f we would follow Christ to heaven and be ad- 
mitted into the place which he has prepared, 
we must deny ourselves, assume his yoke, and, 
renouncing the world, the flesh, the devil, 
like the energetic swimmer, struggle against 
the downward current, which is bearing so 
many past us into the vortex of ruin. 


Rosirion oF JeEwisn Femates,—It is matter 
of regret that high Jewish authorities have de- 
nied to females the right of praising God at the 
consecration of a Jewish Synagogue. The light 
of Christianity, had it been attended to, would 
have taught the true position of females, and 
the folly and sin of perpetuating so unworthy a 
prejudice. The Jewish Chronicle, in referring 
to it, remarks: 

‘¢ On this curious case of conscience the Rev. 
Mr. Leo, of New York, has felt himself con- 
Strained, it would appear, by some recent occur- 
rences, to take the best rabbinical counsel. Dr. 
Adler, of London, ‘ informs him in reply,’ (we 
give the italics as we find them in the Occident,) 
‘that it is by no means correct to permit ladies 
to assist with their vocal powers at the conse- 
cration of a Synagogue.’ And Mr, Leo adds, 
that ‘the Rev. Dr, Lilienthal, chief Rabbi here, 
as well as all the learned men I have consulted 
upon the subject, express the same opinion.’ ” 


— 


Eccriesiasticat.—The Rev. J. Vernon Cos- 
by has removed from Smithfield, Virginia, to 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Correspondents will 
please address him at the latter place. 

The Rev. Nathaniel West has received a 
call from the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Post-office of the Rev. James Coulter of 
the Presbytery of Erie, is Coopertown, Venango 
county, Pennsylvania, and not Concord as 
stated in the Assembly’s minutes. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Derru or Jacos’s Wett.—A recent English 
traveller, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, gives the depth 
of * Jacob’s well,” obtained by lowering an 
Arab down by a rope, as seventy-five feet. 
The bottom was scarcely covered with water at 
the time, 


Hamppen Srpney Cottecr.—The Rev. Dr. 
Sparrow has resigned the office of President, 
and the Trustees have invited the Rev. Dr. S. 
B. Wilson to actas Temporary President. The 
Rev. S. D. Stuart, and Col. Thomas M. Bondu- 
rant have been elected Trustees. ‘The next 
term of the College will begin on the 15th day 
of October, 1847, and the next Commencement 
will be held on the Wednesday before the fourth 
of July, 1848. : 
Besides the degrees of course conferred on 
the graduates and Alumni, the honorary degree 
of A. M. was conferred on the Rev. J. H. Bo- 
cock, of Appomattox, and on Thomas H. Dick- 


the present popularity of the preacher. 


rian clergy in England, who have stood aloof 


enson, Esq. of Richmond, graduates of Amherst 
College. — Watchman and Observer. | 


> 


PRESBYTERY OF LONDON. 


[FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


London, Sept. 19, 1847. 
Dear Sir—I accepted an invitation to atiend 


took place a few aliernoons since in one of the 
numerous chambers of the celebrated “ Exeter 
Hall.” This great rendezvous of Protestant, 
but especially of Presbyterian influence in Lon- 
don, is worthy of a word’s notice. It is the 
place where the anniversaries, or as they are 
termed here, the ‘ great religious meetings,” 
are held every spring, during which the benevo- 


cussed with great learning, talent, and elo- 
quence. ‘This famous Hall is the Taber.’ 
nacle” of London, and is located in the most! 
interesting part of the city on the * Strand.” 
That part of the building which frorits on the 
street, is little more than a vestibule or door 
way, but is, nevertheless, sufficiently bold and 
attractive to direct the attention of every 
stranger who passes up and down the Strand. 
It is built of dark, reddish stone, after the Corin- 
thian order; opposite to the portico a long flight 
of steps ascend tothe great Hall, which is‘some 
distance back from the street, and is concealed 
from public view. ‘The ground floor is occupied. 
by some twenty or more offices, committee. 
rooms, &c. Over the front entrance in the 
portico is a Greek inscription in capital letters 
®IAAAEAOFION, which may be rendered, ‘the 
Hall of Brotherly Love.” Divine service is 
now held every Sabbath ‘in this place by the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming, who suddenly and unex- 
‘pectedly, both to himself and his people, has 
become, within the last few weeks, decided- 
ly the most popular preacher in London, of any 
sect or denomination whatsoever. ‘Ihree causes 
perhaps, combine to make him such, First, 
his removal to the * great Hall” was of itself 
sufficient to attract attention. Second, the sub- 
ject of his lectures, being the visions of John 
the Evangelist, in the Isle of Patmos, possesses 
sufficient novelty to excite the curiosity of the 
multitude. But third, and especially, the fine 
abilities, both natural and acquired, of the 
preacher, which his-subject is well calculated to 
bring forth, is, no doubt, the chief cause of his 
sudden and prodigious popularity. The Hall, 
which will hold four thousand people, is crowded 
to overflowing every time he preaches. I had 
the pleasure of hearing him once. The crowd 
began to collect at the door an hour before the 
time forthe commencement of service! Before 
the door was open, it covered all the pavement, 
in front of the building, and extended to the 
middle of the street! And when the door was 
opened a perfect rush was made up the long 
flight of stairs, in order to make sure of com- 
fortable seats. ‘The tide of human beings con- 
tinued to pour in like a rushing mighty current 
for the space of half an hour, until every part 
of the vast chamber became full to overflowing ; 


and yet hundreds were still without unable to} 


gain access. This will give you some idea of 


Dr. Cumming is decidedly a fine looking 
man—having dark hair and eyes—forehead of 
medium height, large black whiskers, and a fine 
bold person—gpbout forty-five or fifty years of 
age. [lis voice was full, clear, and deliberate. 
He read his lecture from a small manuscript, 
contained in a small Bible which he held in his 
hand whilst he was, speaking, so that he did not 
seem to read, but to speak extemporaneously. 
His lectures on this subject are published week- 
ly—and when he is through with the course, 
they will doubtless be published in a volume, | 
regret to say, however, that Dr. Cumming is 
one of the three or four evangelical Presbyte- 


from the Free Church of Scotland, and conse- 
quently, separated themselves from the great 
bodv~@f the Presbyterians of England. He 
still adheres to, or rather I should say, sympa- 
thizes with the Establishment. 


At the appointed time I found the brethren 
of London Presbytery assembled ina large up- 
per chamber-in Exeter Hall—a commodious 
room, now used as the college or seminary of 
Synod, where young men are educated for the 
ministry. Two sides of this chamber were also 
taken up with the shelves containing a hand- 
some and well selected library for the use of the 
students. In the centre of this room was a long 
table, supplied with writing materials, and around 
it the clergy were seated, and the eldership 
were arranged behindthem, Atthe head of the 
table was seated the Moderator, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Chalmers, who presided with great prompt- 
ness, ease, and dignity. It will be recollected 
that he was a.delegate to our General Assem- 
bly in 1844, at Louisville, Kentucky. On his 
left sat the Secretary, the Rev. William Nicol- 
son; and on his right sat the Rev. James Ma- 
cauley, the Editor of the English Presbyterian 
Messenger. Mr. Macauley has just received a 
call from the Scotch Presbyterian church at 
Malta, in the Mediterranean, and will, in all 
probability, remove to that place in the course 
of the winter. - Next to him sat the Rev. Mr. 
Weir, late of Belfast, [reland, who spoke with 
great ease, fluency, and animation; and on his 
right sat the most able, devoted, and distin- 
guished minister of London, the Rev. James 
Hamilton, the author of that charming little book 
becoming so well known in America, Life in 
Earnest. ‘This brother, more than any of the 
rest, attracted my attention, and won my aflec- 
tions. I heard him preach on last Sabbath, and 
took breakfast with him the next morning; and 
I wish | had time and space to draw a picture 
of him in the pulpit and atthe fire-side, in order 
that you might have some correct notion of the 
personal appearance and manners of the man, 
whose heart is so well portrayed in his little 
book, which you have doubtless read. As seen 
in the pulpit, his face seemed long, his com- 
plexion fair, his forehead receding but high, a 
large, round, generous, Scotch-Irish mouth, 
showing all his fine teeth when he spoke; eyes 
blue, small whiskers, dark or brown hair, neat- 
ly brushed. His delivery was slow, smooth, 
pathetic, and full of unction, with a strong 
Scotch accent .He, however, was not en- 
tirely free from a peculiarity, which I have no- 
ticed is characteristic of all the public speakers 
whom [| have heard this side of the water. | 
scarcely know how to describe it, but it is a 
kind of a pitched voice, or regular routine of 
cadences, or rythmical intonations, as though 
the speaker was reciting blank verse. ‘To my 
ear. it seems affected, studied, and unnatural. 
In the case of Mr. Hamilton, however, his strong 
Scotch accent almost, but not quite, overcame 
this peculiarity. As to his gesticulation, it was 
not violent by any means, but indicative of ear- 
nestness. ‘This he maintained in every feature, 
and by every action of his body, by elevating 
his brows, rising on his toes, and a constant, 
but gentle agitation of the body in some way 
or other. The subject of his discourse, was 
he ** earnestness with which men should serve 
God.” Had I time and space, I would describe 
the fine gothic church, on ** Regent Square,” in 
which he preaches, and the order of worship, 
which was so Presbyterian-like, with the clerk 
or precentor in his stand or box before the pul- 
pit, that I was reminded of old times! 


These brethren transacted business in an 
easy, familiar, unconstrained manner. They 
received me with great cordiality, and invited 
me to sit as a corresponding member. At the 
close of the session I was called on to make 
some remarks relative to the state of religion in 
America. I had with me some of our best re- 
ligious newspapers, and the latest reports of the 
various evangelical institutions of our country, 
which I exhibited, and afterwards presented to 
the editor of their small monthly paper. The 
great size, beauty, and cheapness of our reli- 
gious papers seemed to strike them with pleas- 


ing surprise. J. A. L. | 


PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND.—TYRANNY OF) 
THE PRIESTS. 
To the Editor of the Edinbutgh Witness, : 
Furtovea, Castlebar, Aug. 24, 1847. 

Dear Sir—As it has pleased God, who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in working, 
to prepare a welcome in this land for the de- 
spised lamp of the word, by means of his dark| 
judgments, it is of the utmost importance to en- 
gage the interests, the prayers, and the means 
of the people of Scotland on behalf of Ireland, 
while the opportunity lasts. Three days in 
Connaught have been enough to satisfy me that 
there is an open door for the everlasting gospel ; 
and if I can convey to your readers what I 
have seen, it will be sufficient to satisfy them, 
not merely that there is a breaking up of the 
way, but that the evangelistic labours of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church have now reached a 
crisis, on the issue of which great good or evil 
hangs. I ask not that what I shall describe 
should be taken as an average sample of the 
country, but neither should it be looked on as 
altogether peculiar and isolated, although, if it 
were, it is still in the highest degree instructive 
and significant. ‘There has here been prepara- 
tion, both by Irish schools and by Mr. Branni- 
gan’s labours ; but it is pre-eminently the recent 
judgment that is opening the door for mercy; 
and Mr, Brannigan appears to have been sent, 
in a kindly-providing Providence, just in such 
time before the commencement of the distress as 
to be used when the opportunity came. 

When it has been reported that the attach- 
ment of the people to their priests was now 
shaken, and that they were willing to hear the 
gospel, I have heard it answered by men well 
acquainted with the country, that, nevertheless, 
the priests ad only to lilt their finger, and the 
minister would not retain a hearer, If it be so, 
this is no reason against earnestly speaking the 
words of the living God to every one that hear- 
eth, so long as he is willing to listen. But the 
conflict has now begun—the priest, long silent, 
has spoken out; and having been called to wit- 
ness the first open attempt in this quarter to 
crush the word, | am anxious to interest the 
prayers of your readers, that the result may be 
the glory of God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will to men. 

When I arrived in Ballina last Friday even- 
ing, I learned that the priests, who had for 
some weeks been threatening, were proceeding 
to more active measures. On Saturday I visit- 
ed, along with Mr. Brannigan, aschool recently 
opened, about fifteen miles from Ballina. The 
priest had been there the preceding day with 
his whip, which, however, he did not use in the 
way of beating the children, but they screamed 
and cowered like chickens at the sight of an 
eagle, and tremblingly left the school at his 
command. Most of them, however, returned, 
and the school, which was attended by eighty 
the previous week, numbered about -filty when 
we examined it. 1 have stated that the priest 
on this occasion did not use the whip which he 
carried ; for we were told that one of the priests, 
not a week ago, had broken his whip over the 
back of a man who had children attending one 
of the schools, and had afterwards knelt down 
and solemoly cursed him. O that the Lord would 
deliver these poor people from this grievous 
bondage, and from all the power of the wicked 
one! 
This was an unexpected discovery of priestly 
intrusion ; but we had been prepared for similar 
attempts at the two stations, situated in quite a 
different quarter, where Mr. Brannigan was to 
proceed the following day. At one of these, 
Tullylin, eight miles from Ballina, the priest 
had called the preceding Sabbath, when Mr. 
Brannigan was not preaching (for he can only 
give one Sabbath, or rather part of a Sabbath, 
out of four. to each of the stations) and not find- 
ing him there, as he no doubt knew before he 
went, he gave notice that he would call the 
Sabbath. following. At the other station, Dro- 
more West, eight miles further on, the priest, 
after denouncing the preaching stations from 
the altar, intimated that the bishop would preach 


the following Sabbath against the innovations,| 


and warned the people to attend. These pro- 
ceedings had given rise to various rumours dur- 
ing the week, and, amongst others, that Mr. 
Brannigan was to be waylaid on the Sabbath 
morning, as it was not seemly that a_ bishop 
should have the trouble of travelling sixteen 
miles to suppress the heresy. Such reports had 
been so prevalent as to excite considerable un- 
easiness amongst some of Mr. Brannigan’s 
friends, but all was quieted by Saturday night. 
As there was to be a Scotch minister present, 
there was to be no interruption of any kind for 
that day. We proceeded to Tullylin on Sab- 
bath morning, and found a better congregation 
than we had expected in the circumstances, 
though much less than on some previous occa- 
sions. The school-house was filled with about 
one hundred and fifty in all, many of them 
children, some adults, both men and women, 
and perhaps the larger portion consisting of 
young women belonging to the school, for it is 
a female school, and maintained by contribu- 
tions from Scotland. Before sermon, which 
fell to me as my share of the work, Mr. Branni- 
gan catechised the children, prayed, and read a 
chapter inIrish. Just as the prayer was closing, 
there was a great sensation throughout the 
meeting ; it was reported that the priest had 
come; the children and young women rushed 
to all the doors, trembling and pale with fear, 
while the older people kept them back and shut 
the doors to prevent their escape. I certainly 
have seldom felt the sensation of fear thrill 
through me as it did then. Without sharing in 
the cause of their alarm, [ found it for a mo- 
ment impossible to resist the sympathy of fear 
painted on so many young faces. It was a 
false alarm, though not quite groundless; i1 
was only the priest’s horse that had come, 
mounted by the priest’s clerk, a large horse with 
a little hunchbacked rider. ‘This was observed 
by a woman who stood beside me at a window, 
and who did not want for a dash of native Irish 
readiness. In the midst of the confusion she 
called out to the scholars, ** Children, what are 
you frightened for? it’s only the littie clerk ;” 
and then, by way of diverting them most effec- 
tually from their fears, she turned to him, and 
called through the window, “* Come in, Sam, 
come in.” fe gallopped after some of the 
children who had made their escape at the first 
rush, then returned and dismounted, stationed 
himself in the door-way, and took out his pocket- 
book and pencil, to write down the names of 
the wandering fock. When I began to preach, 
he stood outside, where he remained all the time 
and heard sermon—who can tell with what ef- 
fect, for he was very civil withal? The congre- 
gation were solemn and attentive, but excited 
and easily disturbed—every noise alarming 
them, and every horse that passed attracting 
their watchful eyes. The children, mostly 
boys, who went out, had returned before the 
close of the meeting. It was impossible not to 
feel for this gathering flock, exposed to the wolf ; 
and | could not dismiss them till it had been in- 
timated that [ would preach there again the fol- 
lowing day. Once dismissed, the congregation 
was soon scattered, the girls running along the 
roads and scampering over the fields, as if they 
had been hunted by dogs, 

We were now preparing to proceed to Dromore 
West, when two of our hearers—one of whom 
had seldom if ever been at the meeting before— 
kindly offered us their horses—a bold act in 
presence of the clerk with his memorandum 
book. At this station there is no school, and 
there were no children, but we found a congre- 
gation of seventy or eighty persons—men and 
women in about equal numbers, and three- 
fourths of them Roman Catholics. Some of 
them are men of intelligence and energy, and, 


I hope, also of piety—but that requires longer} 


proof. One of them told me that three weeks 


renounce all connexion with the Protestants, 
and make public profession of his faith in the 
Church. The bishop had either commenced 
later, or had preached shorter, than | had done; - 
for several of the people came into our meeting 
after leaving*his sermon, which was described 
to us as equally decided, but not so vehement 
and profuse, in its denunciations, as previous 
sermons of his priests. ‘There was a petition 
sent by this congregation to the late Assembly 
at Belfast for the regular services of an ordained 
minister, signed by seventy heads of families, 
of whom forty-six were Roman Catholics, and 
a similar petition by the congregation at Bally- 
castle, signed by filiy-two Roman Catholic heads 
of families. | 

On our return to Tullylin yesterday, we learn- 
ed that the curate had visited the school an hour 
or two after we had lefi, but we were glad 
to find a larger congregation than belore, 
enabled to listen without distraction or fear, be- 
ing emboldened by what had happened. After 
sermon we were invited to take some food be- 
fore proceeding to Ballina; and having thus 
been detained fof a little in the neighbourhood, 
we were informed that the priest was in the 
schoo!, and were requested tc come up to pro- 
tect the children. ‘TRis time it was neither 
priest’s horse, nor priest’s clerk, nor priest’s un- 
cle, but the very priest himself, or rather a very 
priest—for | believe he did not belong to the 
parish—who had no doubt been watching till 
we had departed. He was a tall, active man, 
and said to be one of the most talented of their 
number, [lis attire was neat, but sufficiently 
singular and picturesque, his white stockings 
appearing at the knee, so as to leave a broad 
band of white in the black dress. As we came, 
he had left the school-house in pursuit of some 
young women who were passing through a field 
to escape, but stopped when he called them, till 
he came up. ‘There we saw him shaking his 
staff with great violence while he addressed them, 
and then hastening back to the school-house, in 


-Aapparent ignorance of our approach. The school- 


mistress who had lately been one of his people, 
received him civilly, at which he took great of- 
fence, and left the house exclaiming, ‘* Bad luck 
to you”—an expression which was very sore 
both to the family and the people about, and 
made them very indignant. Meanwhile, we 
were drawing near the scene of action. The 
priest was told of our approach, and requested 
to remain; but he was now effecting his retreat, 
so as not to sulfer us to come closer up to him, 
l‘irst one and then another of the people follow- 
ed him, anxious to embrace the opportunity of 
speaking their mind, while he was equally eager 
to get out his word to them, but most anxious, 
at the same time, to avoid us. He thus kept 
up a fierce retreating fire, first making head to 
keep the distance clear ; then turning round on 
his pursuers, speaking fast and loud, with violent 
action, and, as the people said, “ striking like a 
bulrush ;”. then retreating and turning again, 
His voice was very audible to us, though we made 
out none of his words ; but we understood that 
he had cursed in Irish the man who had given 
me his horse; and we heard him answer with 
warmth, that a priest ought to bless, and not to 
curse. Part of this altercation [ shall give as 
nearly as I can in the man’s own words, be- 
cause it brings out exactly what I believe to be 
the present state of mind in thousands of the 
native Irish, who, like him, have never heard 
the gospel, and have no real anxiety for salva- 
tion, but who have, in consequence of the re- 
cent visitation, changed their opinion of their 
priests—leaving it incumbent on us to send them 
immediately that word which is able both to 
awaken and to save their souls, “ Sir,”-said 
the man to the priest, whose limbs were quiver- 
ing with rage, “‘you came among us as lean and 
ill put on as could be; it’s our money that has 
made you so smart, with your black leggings 
and your white stockings, and yet you left me 
and my family to starve, for any thing you did 
for us.” ‘The priest now walked along the high 
road, quite ‘alone in the midst of his own people, 
without a single individual to countenance him, 
while we were surrounded and accompanied by 
a group of Roman Catholics. The scene was 
sufficiently public on the high road between Bal- 
lina and Sligo, with passengers also on the 
cross roads, hurrying to observe the whole, 
The conflict cannot rest here; error must either 
regain quiet possession of its captives, or resign - 
the victory to the truth as it is in Jesus, In 
such instances, also, it is evident that the priests 
haveeto fight. their own battle, and must have 
lost their power of exciting the people on their 
behalf. The Lord grant that Ireland may both 
disown her false priests, and acknowledge and 
embrace the Great [igh Priest, the one Mediator 
between God and man. Iam, dear sir, yours 
truly, A. Moopy Sruarrt. 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


We cannot bestow this title on the irreverent 
discussion of the sublime mysteries of our holy 
religion, which is as unmarked by devout feel- 
ing as if the topic discussed were some common- 
place subject of earthly character, instead of 
those things into which the angels desire to look 
with devout contemplation, and of which they 
would not speak without reverential awe. Nor 
can we give this title to the angry disputation 
about points of controversy, on parts of the di- 
vine dispensation that do not vitally affect the 
Saviour’s glory, or the sinner’s hopes; for this 
only ruffles the temper, and irritates the feelings, 
and in nowise promotes spiritual welfare, or 
preparation for the kingdom of peace and love. 
Nor can we award the tile to the critical dis- 
quisition of the comparative merits of different 
preachers; or to that kind of spiritual gossiping 
which prattles about the religious concerns of 
others, with precisely the same feelings of un- 
warrantable curiosity and heartless indiflerence 
with which the people of the world canvass the 
cheracters and concerns of others. And least — 
of all can we give the title to a censorious and 
uncharitable commenting on the failings and 
faults of the absent; for nothing can be more at 
variance with the spirit of the gospel, more hate- 
ful to its Divine Author, or more prejudicial to 
those engaged in it, than this. [t cannot con- 
sist with the spirit of humility and Christian 
love reigning in the speakers’ heart ; it nourish- 
es only spiritual pride, and every unkind and 
unamiable feeling on all who take: part in it with 
pleasure ; it is opposed both to the precepts and 
the example of Him who was the manifestation 
of divine love, and on whose lips the law of 
kindness perpetually dwelt; and it is calculated 
to unfit men for the society of that heaven 
whose very atmosphere is love. 

By religious conversation, | do not mean any 
of these things. No: I mean such, and such 
alone, as tends to draw those who engage in it 
closer to God; to give them a deeper sense Of | 
his preciousness ; to assimilate them more en- 
tirely to his character; and to stimulate them 
more zealously to every work and labour of 
love, for the advancement of his glory. 

If all who love the Lord would thus converse 
together, how they would ‘assist each other! 
They would become as ministering spirits to 
each other. ‘This would sweeten the society 
of Christian friends, and be indeed worthy of 
being calied the ‘communion of saints,” serving 
to quicken their zeal in the Saviour’s service, 
and to fan the sparks of love to him into a 
brighter and warmer flame.— Rev. Hugh 
White. 


ETERNITY. 
A good man was once asked why he spent 


so much time in reading, meditation, and pray- 
er. He replied by simply uplifting his eyes 
and hands to heaven, and saying, with great 
solemnity, “For ever. For ever. For ever!” 
O, my soul, what impression does that incon- 


ago a priest had offered him 20/. if he would; 


ceivable For ever make upon thee! 
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for condemnation, and therefore for fear 


Scott. 


 cipally by the explosion of some powder wagons, 


ult. by a bombardment. On the 13th ult. General 


: REMEDY FOR DESPONDENCY. 


Let the depressed and desponding Joo 
habitually to Christ;—a counsel, most 
important, as it is most comprehensive. 
Look to Him continuatly for his ascension 
gift, the Comforter, to purify from sin, to 
help in overcoming the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Without me ye can do 
nothing, says the Saviour; and through 


Christ strengthening me, says his great 
apostle, J can do ail things. And while 

ou pray habitually for yourself, seek an 
interest in the prayers of others. But the 
prevailing temptation of Christians of this 
temperament is to look to themselves, to 
watch their own fluctuating frames, can- 
vass their motives and conduct, as if they 
expected to find the living among the 
dead. Asif the Israelite in the wilderness, 
bitten by the fiery serpent, had depended 
for his recovery upon ,his former temper- 
ance, or the strength of his constitution, 
and not upon looking to the brazen image. 
Such reviews of the past and searchings 
of heart, are not only proper, but they are 
exceedingly important in many respects, 
not for the spiritual comfort, in distress, 
nor for aid to arrive at assurance. To 
look back, as one observes, is more than 
we can sustain without going back. In- 
deed the better the Christian, the more spir- 
very minded and holy, the more does he 
usually discover to cause sorrow, and the 
keenest self-reproach, whenever he takes 
a retrospect of his past life and experience. 
For many years, we are told, that even 
Baxter was in great perplexity about him- 
self, for reasons which have been a com- 
mon occasion of doubting among serious 
inguirers in every age of the church. It 
was because he could not trace so distinct- 
ly the workings of the Spirit on his heart, 
as they were described in some practical 
writers to whom he. was directed for in- 
struction, and he could not ascertain the 
time of his conversion ; because he felt 
great hardness of heart ; supposed himself 
to be religious from early education rather 
than conviction of the Spirit; to be influ- 
enced more by fear than by love; and be- 
cause his grief and humiliation on account 
of sin were not greater. But he was af- 
terwards satisfied that these were not suf- 
ficient nor scriptural grounds for doubting 
his personal interest in the salvation of 
Christ. Upon which Orme, his accom- 
plished biographer, remarks, that persons 
who are agitated with perplexities similar 


to those of Baxter, are frequently directed 


to means little calculated to afford relief. 
It is very questionable whether any indi- 
vidual will ever obtain comfort by making 
himself, or the evidences of personal reli- 
gion, the object of chief attention. All 
hope to the guilty creature is exterior to 
himself. In the human character, even 
under Christian influence, sufficient reason 


will always be found. It is not thinking 
of the disease, nor of the mode in which 
the remedy operates, nor of the description 
given of these things by others, but using 
the remedy itself that will effect the cure. 
The gospel is the heavenly appointed bal- 
sam for all the wounds of sin, and Jesus 
is the great Physician ; it is to him, and to 
his testimony, therefore, as the revelation 
of pardon and healing, that the soul must 
be directed in all the stages of its spiritual 
career. When the glory of his character 
and work is seen, darkness of mind will be 
dissipated, the power of sin will be broken, 


genuine contrition will be felt, and joy and 
hope will fill the mind. It is from the Sa- 
viour and his sacrifice that all proper ex- 
citement in religion must proceed ; and the 
attempt to produce that excitement by the 
workings of the mind on itself, must inevi- 
tably fail. Self-examination to discover 
the power of truth and the progress of 
principle in us, is highly important; but 
when employed with a view to obtain 
comfort under a sense of guilt, it never can 
succeed. Nothing but renewed applica- 


‘tion to the cf&ss can produce the latter ef- 


fect. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. « 


From Generat Scott.—Failure of the Negotia- 
tions for Peace. — Renewal of Hostilities.— 
Dreadful fighting and slaughter.— Reported cap. 
ture of the City of Mexico—and reported deaths 
of Generals Worth, Smith, and Pillow.—Gene- 
ral Bravo killed.— Sania Anna wounded.— His 
retreat to Guadaloupe.—Execution of the Irish 
Legion. 

The steamer James L. Day arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 25th ult. with the most important in- 
telligence yet received from the seat of war. The 
accounts are in some respects exceedingly confused, 
but there appears to be no doubt that General Scott 
has taken possession of the Capital after various se- 
vere conflicts with the Mexicans. All hopes of 
speedy peace are now atanend. The government 
are still without official despatches from Genera! 
A few lines from Mr. Diamond, the Col- 
lector of Vera Cruz, to the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy, and a short letter of Commodore 
Perry to the Navy Department, is all we have to 
rely upon of an official character. 

The Washington Union publishes in full the 
commission of Mr. Trist, the projet of a treaty pre- 
sented by him; the instructions of the Mexican 
Ministerial Council, and the ultimatum of the 
Mexican Commissioners. The documents are en- 
tirely too long for our columns. ‘The deliberations 


between the Commissioners of the two nations,| 


commence with the reading of the correspondence 
between Santa Anna and General Scott, which led 


_ to negotiations, and the Mexican appointment of 


Commissioners. Mr. Trist’s propositions were in 
substance: That the citizens of the United States 
would not claim from Mexico for damages occa- 
sioned by this war; that the United States would 
have the privilege of establishing two factories in 


- UpperCalifornia; and that the Mexican Government 


could, after that time, if it choose, renew this arti- 
cle of the treaty. This was not accepted. Then 
Mr. Trist, unclothing himself of his — power, 
remarked to the Mexican Commissioneérs that he 
thought it would be better for Mexico to cede the 
whole of Upper California to the United States for 
which Government would pay $15 or $20,000,000. 


‘This would probably have been agreed upon, if the 


following article had met with the assent of the 
Mexicans, that the Texan Boundary Line would 
run along from the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
This last proposition was rejected, the Mexicans 
would not yield one inch of ground the other side 
of the Nueces. Mr. Trist then asked for forty-five 
days time to consider, as he said he was not au- 
thorized to accept such a -proposition, but the 
Mexicans replied that they would give but five 
days and no more. 

We gather the following particulars from the 


New Orleans papers, of the renewal of hostilities, | 


&c. The accounts received are from Mexican 
sources, which always exaggerate the losses of the 
Americans. As nearly as we can cet at the facts, 
from the particulars given in the New Orleans! 
papers, we learn that a dispute arose between 
Generals Scott and Santa Anna, on the 6th ult., 
relative to a violation of the terms of the truce; 
the American wagons having been driven out of 
the city and not allowed to obtain their supplies. 
Not getting satisfaction from Santa Anna, General 
Scott put an end to the armistice at once, and an 
attack was made by a division of the American 
army, commanded by Generals Twiggs and Pierce, 
upon the King’s Mill, probably to secure the flour 
at that place. The Mexicans say that the Ameri- 
cans were repulsed with great loss, produced prin- 


and retreated to Tacubaya. 
The attack on the city commenced on the 10th 


| possession 


Scott took Chapultepec, which the enemy had 
strongly fortified, and on the 14th entered the city, 


which they took by assault, on the 16th having) 


complete ion, the Mexican army having re- 
treated to Guadaloupe, twelve miles from the capi- 
tel. This appears to be the substance of the news 
furnished, for a confirmation of which and all the 
interesting particulars, we must wait for another 


arrival. Our loss has no doubt been considerable, 
as experience has taught that a battle in the streets 
of a fortified city, is the severest kind of an en- 
gagement to the assaulting party. It is said Ahat 
Gen. Worth was seriously wounded by the explo- 
sion at King’s Mill. Gen. Persifor Smith is said 
to be dead, and the death of General Pillow is al- 
luded to—how or by what means these officers 
came totheir end is not stated. No allusion is 
made to their having been killed in battle, and we 
therefore hope that it is not true. 

The Arco Iris of Vera Cruz had received |et- 
ters from Mexico, under date of the 9th, stating 
that on the 7th the Mexican Commissioners de- 
clared that the propositions made by Mr. Trist 
were inadmissible; in consequence of which Ge-| 
neral Santa Anna convoked a council of generals, 
who decided that notice should be given to Gene- 
ral Scott that the armistice was at an end, and ap- 
pointing the 9th for the re-commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

On the 7th, General Herrera, as Commandant' 
of the city of Mexico, addressed the clergy, exhort- 
ing them to exert their influence to incite the 
people to arm themselves, and prepare to resist 
the American army. | 

On the 8th, Genera! Scott attacked the Mill del 
Rey, or King’s Mill, in the immediate vicinity of 
Chapultepec, and, according to the Diario del Go- 
bierno and the Boletin, published at Atlisco, near 
Puebla, our army was repulsed, after a short con- 
flict, in which we lost about 400 in killed, and 
from 600 to 700 in wounded, and fell back upon 
Tacubaya. The account given by the Boletin, 
represents the battle to have been the most bloody 
and severely contested of the whole war. ‘This, 
however, is a Mexican account. 

A Mexican letter announces that Riley and his 
Legion of deserters, 70 in number, were ordered 
by the court martial to be hung. ‘The sentence 
was approved by General Scott, and on the 8th of 
September, the whole legion were hung in the 
presence of the army; as also of the enemy. 

A letter in the Arco Iris says: * When General 
Perez abandoned the mill El Rey, a bomb discharg- 
ed from Chapultepec, fell among the ammunition 
wagons of the enemy in the yard of the mill, caus- 
ing four of them to explode, by which 300 Ameri- 
cans are said to have been blown up, including 
Gen. Worth, who according to the accounts, had 
not been seen or heard from the following day at 
Tacubaya. The Mexican Government has taken 
three hundred thousand dollars, which were being 
sent by a commercial house tu the enemy’s camp. 
Gen. Smith has expired.” , 

The New Orleans Picayune says, that the only 
reliable account we have ot the last struggle before 
the Capital, is in a letter addressed to Mr. Dia- 
mond, our Collector at Vera Cruz, from Orizaba, 
as follows: 


Orrzasa, Sept. 1Y, 1847- 
I have the honour to inform you that an express) 
arrived here this evening from Mexico, which 
brings intelligence that Gen. Scott was in the city 
of Mexico. That on the 13th the American troops 
took Chapultepec and the Citadel, and went into 
the city that night. Gen. Bravo was killed, and 
Gen. Santa Anna was wounded in the arm, and 
has retired with the remainder of his troops, which 
havesuffered much,toGuadaloupe, Your friend, &c. 

In regard to the American loss, the New Or- 
leans Picayune says: “ As to our loss before the 
army eutered the city, we have nothing authentic. 
We fear this new victory has not been achieved 
without great loss of life. The Mexican accounts 
show that active hostilities commenced on the 8th, 
and were continued with more or less activity un- 
til our army took possession of the city. A passen- 
ger by the James L. Day informs us that it was re- 
ported among the Mexicans at Vera Cruz, that we 
lost 1700 men in killed and wounded, but he could 
trace it to no authentic source. Another passen- 
ger estimates General Scott’s loss at a quarter to a 
third of his army.” 

In La Patria of the 26th ult., (a Spanish paper 
ublished at New Orleans.) we find extracts from 
etters of El Jarocho, the Vera Cruz correspondent 

of that paper. The first is dated the 2Uth, and 
says: ‘According to the universal opinion, Gen. 
Scott entered the Capital on the 16th, but up to 
this date I have not been able to ascertain how it 
was accomplished, though there is no doubt that it 
is so. Still it appears impossible that an army of 
7000 or 8000 men should enter in triumph a city 
of 200,000. In such a fact there is matter enough 
to furnish tales like * Bluebeard” and ** Gulliver’s 
Travels” for a hundred years to come, true as it 
is: Santa Anna and itis army. put to rout, and cut 


‘to pieces; Scott, with a handful of men, carrying 


before him with the fury of a hurricane all the ob- 


stacles that opposed; the Mexicans, contemptible,| 
dishonoured, disgraced: such is the present aspect! 


of the great Mexican Republic. The destruction 
of life caused by the boinbardment of the Capital 
is said to amount to 4000, old men, women and 
children.” 

Another letter of the same date has the follow- 
ing: “It is reported to day that Gen. Paredes, who 
is said to have been appointed Inspector of the Na- 
tional Guard by the Governor of the State of 
Puebla, ison the road between here and Puebla 
with General Rea, at the head of 6000 men, waiting 
for the train which was to leave here yesterday 
with an escort of 2500 men, covnting those which 
are in Jalapa. Paredes refused tou take command 
of the troops, alleging that he came solely to serve 
hi@ country and did not wish that Santa Anna 
should have any reason to believe him inclined to 
foment a revolution. | 

It is reported that Gen. Rea has entered Puebla 
with his forces, and that the Americans who were 
there, surrendered to him without making much 
resistance. 

Private letters from the interior say that the 
Mexicans are now more opposed to peace than 
ever; but if Gen. Scott had at his disposition 
25,000 or 30,000 able-bodied men they would soon 
be compelled to make peace.” 

The following is from the same writer, and is 
dated on the 2ist ult. * Two letters have been re- 
ceived to-day from Cordova by extraordinary ex- 
press to a merchant who has business relations 
with that place. They confirm the news of the 
entry of Scott into the Capital after two days’ bom- 
bardment; he carried all before him, driving the 
Mexican soldiers at the point of the bayonet. 

Further Actounts of the Capture of the City of 
Mexico.—The New York Sun publishes a letter 
from a Spanish Mexican in the city of Mexico toa 


Spanish house in New York, which gives a more 


full account of the recent proceedings at Mexico 
than has reached us from any other quarter. In- 
deed, its narrative comes down to the 16th ult. 
three days later than was received in any of the 
accounts brought by the James L. Day at New Or- 
leans, which have been pubiished. This letter, 


‘which moreover is Mexican authority, isdated 19th 


ult. and states that General Scott was in actual 
possession of the Capital. We make the following 
extract from the letter giving an account of the cap- 
ture of the city. 


“Seeing that the city would inevitably be attacked, 
General Santa Anna, during the actions, caused a 
number of trenches to be cut across the road lead- 
ing to the city, which were fluoded with water. On 
the morning of the 14th, before daylight, the ene- 
my with a part of his force, commenced his march 
upon the city. Our soldiers, posted behind the 
arches of the aqueducts and several breast works 
which had been hastily thrown up, annoyed him so 
severely, together with the trenches which he had 
to bridge over, that he did not arrive at the gates 
until late in the afternoon. Here he halted and 
attempted to bombard the city, which he did dur- 
ing the balance of the day and the day following, 
dving immense damage. In some cases whole 
blocks were destroyed, and a great number of men, 
women and children killed and wounded. The 
picture was awful. One deafening roar filled our 
ears, one cloud of smoke met our eyes, now and 
then mixed with flame, and amid it all we could 
hear the various shrieks of the wounded and dying. 
But the city bravely resisted the hundreds of flying 
shells. It hurled back defiance to the blood-thirsty 
Yankee, and convinced him that his bombs could 
not reduce the Mexican capital. ; 

The enemy then changed his plan, and deter- 
mined to enter the city, where we were prepared 
to meet him, having barricaded the streets with 
sand-bags, and provided on the house-tops and at 


the windows all who could bear arms or missiles,| 


stones, bricks, &c., to throw on the heads of the 
enemy. Before General Scott had fairly passed 
the gates he found the difficulty of his position. 
‘ perfect torrent of balls and stones rained upon 

is 
Still he kept advancing until he gained the en- 
trance of two streets leading direct to the Plaza. 
Finding that he could not oppose himself to our 
soldiers, who were all posted out of sight, and that 
he was losing his men rapidly, Gen. Scott took 
ion of the convent of San Isidor, which ex. 


.from an officer at. Puebla, dated Sept. 10. 


Many were killed and more wounded.| 


tends back to the centre of a block, and at once 
set his sappers and miners to cutting away directly 
through the blocks of buildings. In some in- 
stances, whole houses were blown up to facilitate 
his progress; but after several hours he again 
emerged into the street, and finally gained the 
Plaza with great loss. « 

On entering the Plaza a heavy fire was opened 
on him from the palace and cathedral, which were 
filled and covered with our patriotic troops. Find- 
ing himself thus assaulted, the enemy drew out his 
forces in the plaza, and opened a canonade on the 
palace and cathedral, firing over one huudred shots, 
which did immense damage to the buildings, and 
caused a severe loss of killed and wounded. See- 
ing further resistance useless, our soldiers ceased 
firing, and on the 15th of September. (sad day!) the 
enemy was in possession of the Mexican capital. 
Though we inflicted havoc and death upon the 
Yankees, we suffered greatly ourselves, Many 
were killed by the blowing up of the houses, many 
by the bombardment, but more by the confusion| 
which prevailed in the city; and altogether we can- 
not count our killed, wounded, and missing, since 
the action commenced yesterday, at less than 4000, 
among whom are many women and children. 
The enemy confessed a loss of over 10U0— it is no 
doubt much greater. What a calamity! But Mex- 
ico will yet have vengeance. God will avenge us 
for our sufferitige. Alas! that I should write this 
letter within sight of a proud enemy, who has suc- 
ceeded by his ferocity in trampling on our capita! 
and our country—an enemy who only prides him- 
self on shooting well with his rifle and cannon. 
But thus it is—we are prostrated, not humbled. 
We may be forced to silence, but the first moment 
that presents us a chance, will be devoted to terrible 
revenge. Santa Anna has gone with his generals, 
and all the troops he could draw off, to Guadaloupe. 
He is said to be wounded severely. We have lost 
heroic officers and brave men in these two days. 
I cannot foresee what is to come. ‘Thousands are 
gathering upon the hills around the city deter- 
mined to cut off all supplies and starve the enemy, 
who has so audaciously entered it. General Scott 
may yet find that Mexico is not vanquished. He 
may find her lakes bursting their barriers and fill- 
ing this beautiful valley to annihilate the infamons 
Americans. We scarcely hope, yet do not quite 
despair. Our brave generals may recover what is 
lost, and Mexico, with her ten millions of people, 
arise to sweep the invader from the land he has 
desecrated. Be sure that whatever we do in the 
way of submission is only for the moment. No 
Mexican will respect beyond the hour that forces 
him to it, any bond dictated by the sword of an en- 
emy. My heart is too full of grief and indignation 
to write more. Adieu. 


From Vera Cav@—New Orleans papers of the 
28th ult. announce the arrival of the steamer Ann 
McKim from Vera Cruz. The McKim stopped at 
Tampico and took on board upwards of one hun- 
dred prisoners released under Colonel De Russey’s 
mission, from Tampico. Captain Besancon’s com- 
pany, with the exception of Lieut. Hawkins and 
18 men, who were left as guards at Vera Cruz, 
all are reported to have been killed. Gen. Lane 
arrived on the 17th ult. at Vera Cruz, from the 
Brazos, with his brigade, and left Vera Cruz for 
the city of Mexico, in command of a government 
train on the 18th. ‘The detachment consisted of 
2200 men. The Sun of Anahuac, of the 16th, 
says, three thousand nen were ready to march to 
join Gen. Scott. Gen. Marshall reached Vera 
Cruz, from Brazos Santiago, about the 20th ult. 
and entered upon the duties of Governor of the 
city. Col. Wilson, the late governor, had proceed- 
ed to the army to join his regiment. 

The Delta confirms the report of the safety of 
Lieut. Henderson’s detachment, from Major Lal- 
ly’s train, who were said to have been taken pri- 
soners and shot. They lost but one man and a 
few horses, and have arrived at Jalapa. The 
missing men from Fairchild’s company, who had 
been despatched by Major Lally on a scouting ex- 
pedition, have returned to Vera Cruz, with the 
loss of one man at the National Bridge.. They 
found the Guerillas so numerous about Jalapa, that 
they could not return to Major Lally with safety. 
They found on the road the body of Lieut. Twiggs, 
which had been disinterred by the Mexicans. 

Paredes threatens that he would be in the State 
of Puebla with 6 100 men, prepared to prevent re- 
inforcements reaching Gen. Scott. The Govern 
ment had made no attempt to arrest his proceed- 
ings. He has been appointed Inspector Genera! 
of the National Guard at Puebla. 

The National Intelligencer publishes a — 
t Is 
addressed to Mr. White, and contains the 
following news: “All of Gen. Scott’s expresses 
from the Capital to Puebla have been cut off, ex- 
cepting one which arrived yesterday, bringing the 
only official intelligence received since General 
Scott left Puebla. The Express man came to me, 
and reported that he had left Mexico on the 8th, 
but had been robbed of his despatches. I have 
been hemmed in by 4000 Mexicans for the last 
three weeks. 
surrounded at Jalapa, and cannot get out. The 
whole country swarms with guerillas.” 

A large number of guerillas near Puebla, deter- 
mined to intercept all communications from Gen. 
Scott. Lieut. Antonia Dredia, aid to Gen. La 


Government, and shall receive a gratuity in 


Major Lally, with 1000 men, is} 


Vegu, had made his escape from New Orleans to 
Havana. The New Orleans Picayune’s informant 
says that Capt. Visceo, of mounted battalion, went 
and examined the graves of Capt. Besancon’s men, 
which confirms the account first given by a Span- 
iard, passing from the Capital. Lieut. John Riley 
died on board of the Ann McKim, on her passage 
to New Orleans. . 

We have accounts of four isolated deaths in 
Mexico, three by wounds received in battle and 
one by assassination. ‘I'he three who died of their 
wounds were Lieut. T'wiggs, of Virginia and Lieut. 
Murray Winder, of Maryland, both wounded in the 
attack on Major Lally’s command, and Lieut 
McElvain, of Ohio, who was wounded in a fight 
near Santa Fe. The fourth was an unfortunate 
Daguerreotype artist from Baltimore, named John 
son, who went out alone with his rifle, near Sierra 
Gorda, and, falling in with a party of guerillas, was 
killed by them. 

The steamship New Orleans left New Orleans 
on the evening of the 25ih, for Vera Cruz, and 
stopped at the Balize to take on board Major Gen. 
Patterson and suite, Major W. H. Polk and others, 
who landed there from the steamer Ann Chase, 
which vessel put into the Balize on her passage 
from Pensacola, and was found not to be in a con- 
dition to proceed on the voyage. 


Brazos Sanrraco.—All the troops which had 
reached this point embarked 9 u the 12th of Sep- 
tember for Vera Cruz, with the exception of a part 
-é one regiment which was still encamped at Palo 
Alto. 


From Montrerey.—The Monterey correspondent 
of the N. O. National, under the date of August 26, 
says:— There is news of a general na- 
ture stirring here. The order on this line of ope- 
ration is, to remain in statu quo. ‘Things may be 
summed up thus: Gen. Wool remains at Buena 
Vista with the Mississippi rifles, the North Caro- 
lina regiment, and the “ First Families.” The 
10th regiment, Col. ‘Tibbats, will garrison Monte- 
rey. Several detachments will be placed at the 
posts below, whi'st Gens. Cushing and Lane with 
their respective brigades will go South. General 
Taylor returns home in November. 


Situation of Gens. Scottand Taylor.—The New 
Orleans Picayune of 28th ult. thus alludes to the po- 
sitions of the two American Generals in Mexico.— 
“Taylor reduced to the feeble-t defensive strength, 
and Scott cut down, we know not to what extent, 
in an enemy’s city of two hundred thousand popv- 
lation—are such asto demand the immediate atfen- 
tion of the Government. Santa Anna is doubtless 
strong enough to menace the valley of the Rio 
Grande, and there should be no delay in reinfore- 
ing Gen. Taylor. With Gen. Scott the demnnd 
for more troops must be equally pressing. He is 
not only in a city containing a hostile population 
of two hundred thousand, but has Santa Anna in 
his immediate vicinity, and we have had too many 
proofs of the celerity with which he can raise ar- 
mies to trust to his inactivity. Prompt and ener- 
getic action is required of our Government, or 
much of the work that has been done may have to 
be done over again. The Mexicans are learning 
to fight from us, as did the Russians under Peter 
the Great from Charles the ‘Tewlfih, and we cannot 
be too well or too soon prepared for some new do- 
monstration on their part. 


What is to be done?—The Washington Union, 
teferring to the Mexican news, says: Towards 
such an enemy our course is plain. The charac- 
ter of our war must be changed. It must be prose- 
cuted with new ardour and with new power. 
Our enemy must be made to feel its burdens and 
its evils more and more. She must bear the brunt 
of its expenses. ‘The inhabitants of her towns 
must be laid under stringent contributions. Sub- 
sistence for our armies must be gathered from her 
country. Since conciliation is spurned, the strong 
hand must be resorted to, to maintain our rights 
and honour. Mexico must be made to feel that 
she now continues the war at her peril—at her 


-pondent further says, there had been a battle be- 


peril of incurring all its evils and losses—at her; 
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peril of paying the penalty of its further prose-| 
cution in terms of peace even lese favourable to 
her pretensions than those which we have al- 
ready offered. Meantime, nothing must be want- 
ing on our part to the most vigorous prosecution 
of the war. We must pour in new troops upon 
her, and demand, and take from her authorities 
and her people the means of subsisting and sup- 
porting them in the field.. 


From Catirornia.—A letter has been received 
in St. Louis from Monterey, in California, dated as 
late as the 19th of a It represents the country 
as perfectly quiet. The weather was so cold at 
that date, that it was impossible to sleep without| 
one or two blankets, and large fires were necessary 
in the eveni In all the receht accounts from 
California, the\ Republican says, there is every' 
thing to deter emigrants from leavi 


A gentleman who 
May, informs the Baltimore A 
Stevenson’s regiment of 
assigned under its field 


ity of opinién ex- 
ists as to the character of the country, | will not 
venture to say more, than that it has been more 
overrated than any under the sun; Perhaps the 
best description of it is contained in Wilkea’s nar- 
rative. It ie certain, however, that neither cotton 
nor sugar cun be cultivated in per California, 
and it is probable that the climate and other causes} 
render it unsuitable to tobacco. 


ProsasLe SerrLement or THe “ Anti-Renr” 
DirricuLtTies,—At a mass ineeting of the Anti- 
Rentere of the county of Rensselaer, held pur- 
suant to public notice, at the Presbyterian Church 
in Stephentown, on the 25th September, after lis- 
tening to some remarks from C. Pepper, Jr., it 
was, on motion, unanimously—R2solved, That we 
accede to the propositions for an amicable arrange- 
ment of the Anti-Rent difficulties, so called, made on 
24th inst. by Ion. John G. Spencer, on the part of 
Win. P. Van Rensselaer, to Calvin Pepper, Jr., 
Charles F’. Bouton, and Henry Betts, on the part 
of the people, which proposition is in substance, as 
we understand it, that all matters in dispute shall 
be left for arbitration to Hon. George N. Briggs, of 
Massachusetts, Hon. William Kent, and Hon. Judge 
Denio, of this State. 


Seroeeant Ritey.—Sergeant Riley, the deserter, 
eays the New York Commercial, was well known 
by many in this community. He was recruiting 
sergeant for some time, and kept the rendezvous 
next to the corner of Cedar, in Washington street. 
Riley was a man of very large frame, more than 
six feet high. He was formerly a sergeant in the 
66th regiment of the British army, stationed in 
Canada, from which he deserted and came to this 
city. Shortly after he joined the United States 
army, and being well skilled in his profession, was 
sent to West Point, where he acted as drill ser- 
geant for some time. 

The Arco Iris, of Vera Cruz, gives the following 
as the conditions on which the foreign legion en- 
tered the Mexican service, for the term of six 
months, viz. | 

Ist. The Mexican government shall give us 
lands to cultivate at the close ofthe war. 2d. Those 
who do not desire to remain in the country shall be 
sent to Europe at the expense of the Supreme 


money. 3. The Mexican government agrees to 
give to the Legion, during the time of its engage- 
ment, quarters, clothing, &c. 4th. The Ist Ser- 
geants shall receive five rials, the 2d four, Cor- 
porals three, and the soldiers two and a half 
aday. Sth. We acknowledge as commander of 
the Legion, Col. Don Francisco K. Moreno, in 
obedience to the Supreme Government, and all or- 
ders given by said chief will be obeyed by the Le- 
gion; and in case of misbehaviour we will be sub- 
jected to punishment according to the ordinances 
of the Mexican army. 6th. The Legion will be 
subject in every respect to the afuresaid ordinances. 


Masor Genera Butter.—Gen. Butler was at 
Louisvitle a few days since,and about to proceed 
to Mexico. He has been assigned to the command 
of Col. Irvin’s Ohio regiment, Col. Lane’s Indiana 
regiment, and the two Kentucky and the two ‘l'en- 
nessee regiments, 


Gen. Kearney:.—It is stated that Gen. Kearney 
has departed for Mexico for the purpose of taking 
command of all the dragoons in the service there 
not immediately connected with Gen. Scott. He 


will employ this force tor the purpose of keeping} 


open the comnaunication between Vera Cruz and 
the city of Mexico. 


Unitep Srates.—Mr. Todd, the 
American Minister, arrived at Rio Janeiro, in the 
United States ship Ohio, on the 12th of August. 
It was thought he would not be presented at Court 
until he receives further instructions from our gov 
ernment. Mr. Wise was to sail for the United 
States about the Ist of September. 


Aces or Statesmen.—Of our distinguished pub- 
lic men, John Quincy Adams, born in 1767, is the 
Nestor. He is 80 years of age. Henry Clay 
comes next, being 70 years old on the 15th of 
April. Martin Van Buren, R. M, Johnson, J. C. 
Calhoun, Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, singularly 
enough, were all born in 1782, and of course are 
65 yearsofage. Mr. ‘Tyler iseight years younger— 
born in 1790. Mr. Polk isabout thesameage. Mr. 
Dallas two years younger yet, born in 1793. Gen. 
Taylor is nearly 60. ‘The rest of our prominent 
public men are generally younger by years. If we 
cross the Atlantic we find a statesman in Welling- 
ton, unimpaired in intellect at the age of 78. The 
age of Peel‘corresponds with that of General Tay- 
lor, as that of Lord John Rusgell does with that of 
Dallas. Brougham is the youngest of the first 
grade of public characters, being barely born in the 
last century. 


THe Farturres 1n Evrops.—The failures pub- 
lished in the European papers include a list of 
more than fifty houses that have failed within the 
past \wo months, in all parts of Europe, the liabili- 
ties of which amount to at least fitteen millions 
pounds sterling, and the assets to perhaps not more 
than five millions sterling, leaving a deficiency of 
about ten millions sterling, equal to about fifty mil- 


lions of dollars, to fall upon the commercial classes| 


generally. The rise in breadstuffs on the other side, 
it is said, will improve the assets of Messrs. Prime, 
Ward & Co., to the extent of 20 per cent., but 
some time will elapse before it will be known if 
the American creditors will realize any benefit 
from the rise. 


American Institute —The twentieth Fair of 
the American Institute, opened in Castle Gar- 
den, New York, on the 5th inst. The general 
plan of the exhibition differs little from that of last 
year, but the experience then obtained as to the 
capabilities of the place has led to some alterations 
in the detail. The display is rich and varied, and 
is an interesting and instructive demonstration of 
the progress of Arts and Sciences in our cuuntry. 


Ficut BeTWwEEN THE Sioux Trises 
or Inprans.— Thirty Oltoes Killed.—A correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Republican, writing from the 
Plains, under date of September 14th, says the 
Oregon battalion have encamped at Table Creek, 
and will spend the winter there. The health of 
the battalion is good. ‘The Republican's corres- 


tween a war party of Sioux [ndians and a band of 
Ottoes, in which thirty of the latter were killed. 


Launcu oF THE Bremen STEAMER.—The new 


steamer Hermann, the second of the United States 
Mail Line between New York, Southampton, and 
Bremen, was launched last week. Her dimen- 
sions are: Length on deck, 245 feet; width, 41; 
41 deep; 31 beam; and her tonnage will not vary 
much from 1800 tons. The machinesy was manu- 
factured at the ** Novelty Works” of Stillman, 
Allen & Co. and is prepared to go in immediately. 


oF Executors ror THE INVESTMENT 
or Funps tn THEIR Hanps.—The question as to 
whether persons acting in a representative capacity 
can safely invest funds belonging to estates under 
their care, except by order of Court, is one import- 
ant to the whole community. A proceeding has 
been instituted which, perhaps, will test this matter. 
In the Orphan's Court, at Puiladelphia, recently, a 
petition was presented by William A. Porter, Esq. 
on behalf of the heirs of George Ralston, deceased,| 
praying for a review of the accounts of the Execu-| 
tor of said estate, and to charge him with a large 
balance. ‘The petition sets forth that by the first 
account, it appears that property to the value of 
$544,510.24, passed into the hands of the Executor, 
only about $2700 of which has been passed over to 
the heirs, and that the balance of the estate, as. 
shown by the last account, consists.in the stocks 
of insolvent banks, worth but nominal sums. The 
debts due by the estate, it is alleged, could have 
been, and should have been paid, according to the 
direction of the will, within the first year after the 
testator’s decease ; instead of complying with which 
direction, the heirs contend, the payment of the 
debts was postponed for several years—during| 
which time the stocks were good—and until they 


had thus depreciated in value. Certain of the 


-- 


creditors, it is stated, held stocks as collateral se- 
curity, which could have been sold and the debts’ 
paid, but which, when disposed of, after three or 
four years, did hot pay the interest. ‘The heirs 
further ask that the Executor be charged with the 
prices of certain stocks, purchased by him without 
an order of Court, amounting to $80,000 or $90,000. 
His commissions, amounting to a larg@ sum, are 
alsoexcepted to. A certiorari was granted, return- 
able on the first Friday of October. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at Boston from 
Liverpool, brings London papers to the 19th of 
September. 


here has been an advance in the price of bread-| 


stuffs, and a serious decline in the middling and 
inferior qualities of cotton. Several heavy failures 
are announced in the London papers, embracing 
names which for nearly a century have rank 
among the highest in the great commercial com- 
munity of Europe. The following is given as the 
list of failures for the two weeks preceding the 
sailing of the Hibernia: | 
Names. Places of Business. Liabil. 
Allison, Cumberlidge & Co, London, Not stated.) 


Thomas Booker, Sons & Co. London, £50,000 
Burnet & Co. | London, Not stated.| 
A. & A. Custo, Genoa, 80,000 
Denniston & Co. Limerick, Not stated. 
D. & A. Denny, Glasgow, 400,000- 
Endee Bordee, Honfleur, 120,000 
Eels & Co. Venice, Not stated. 
E. Gemmell, Glasgow, 200000 
A. A. Gower, Nephew & Co. 1,000,000 
Hastie & Hutchinson, T.ondon, 100,000 
Oozle & Co. Venice, Venice, 30,000 
Matthew Perslim, Glasgow, 45,000 
Ried, Irving & Co. London, 1,500,000 
Sanders, Wetherill & Co. Stockton, 30,000 
Sauderson & Co. London, 1,500,000 
Thos. Usborn & Co. London, 200,000 
Westlake & Co. S,thamp’n, Notatated. 


The firms of Thomas Usborn & Co. and ‘Thomas; 


Booker and Sons, in London, have been well known, 
and their failure caused considerable alarm, but it 
is said, when the houses of D. & A. Denny and 
Gemmell, Brothers, of Glasgow, were known to 
have suspended payment a general feeling of ap- 
prehension beyond the limits of the corn trade 
spread far and wide. There have been many 
more extensive failures, and great commercial em- 
harrassment was feltall over Europe. It is thought 
on this side, that the losses of Messrs. Denny will 
be felt severely in New Orleans and New York. 

' Bank of England.—The stringent measures of 
the Bank of England, in allowing loans on bills and 
and stock at five per cent. till the 14th of October, 
however it may have rendered facilities in some 
quarters, did not improve the condition of the Bank 
itself. In the last four weeks there had been a de- 
crease of bullion to the amount of 371,865/.; in the 
last three weeks bills discounted increased to the 
extent of 1,637,030/. It could have been only an 
earnest desire to relieve the commercial body 
which induced the Bank Directors so far to depart 
from principle as to Jend money at five per cent. 
when its actual value was higher in the market. 

The number of emigrants from Liverpool for a 
year previous to the 6th ult. was 107,474. : 

Corn Market.—The best Western Canal flour, 
which on the Ist was quoted at 25 shillings per 
barrel, and barely fetched that price, was quoted in 
Liverpool on the 18th at 28s. 6d. to 30s. and in 
London on the 17th at 29s. 

Cotton Market.—The great want of confidence 
which the late important London failures. have pro- 
duced in the money market, and the fact of the 
consumption of cotton still continuing upon a very 
contracted scale, together with the alleged unre- 
munerating state of trade, have tended throughout 
the week ending 17th ult. to considerably depress 
the Liverpool Cotton Market, and to reduce quota- 
tions § of a penny per pound. ‘The quotations, ac- 
cording to the standard of the Brokers’ Association, 
are fair Upland, 6 a 63; fair Mobiles, 63; fair 
Orleans, 7§. ‘The imports for the week were 
40,708 bales, exclusive of four vessels arrived but 
not reported. 

IreLanno.—In Ireland there appears to be a gene- 
ral inclination to resist the repayment of the loans 
advanced by the government through the Relief 
Commissioners to the several poor law boards 
throughout Ireland for the purpose of alleviating 
the universal distress which prevailed in that 
country during the past year. Such conduct will 
no doubt lead to very serious results, especially if 
the government insists upon the repayment of the 
money. ‘ 

Seizure of an American Relief Ship.—By a 
Galway paper we learn that the Islam, of Philadel. 
phia, one of the American relief ships, has been 
seized by the Customs in the port of Galway, in 
consequence of some alleged smuggling of tobacco. 
It appears that the master of the vessel, Captain 
Shankland, retained on board some tobacco, intend- 
ed for the use of the emigrants going out in the 
vessel. ‘The tobacco was said to be at first under 
lock and key, in the care of the Captain. The 
custom officers removed it to another part of the 
vessel, whence it was stolen. The vessel has ac- 
cordingly been seized by the officers, and is at pre- 
sent prevented froin sailing for her destination 
homeward. 

France.—Political affairs in France continue in 
the most critical condition, and great events are 
hourly looked for. ‘The Praslin murder continued 
to be one of the great subjects of the day, but un- 
der a new form—attention being now fixed upon 
the trials of the journals that had been seized for 
remarks¢*upon it, implicating the Government or 


the king in connivance at the suicide of the duke.| 


The accounts trom Algeria are represented as un- 
favourable, calling for large reinforcements to the 
French armies there. Abd-el-Kader was making 
himself quite at home in Morocco, and the Em- 
peror is said to have solicited aid from France to 
get rid of him. : 

Spain.—Accounts from Spain are more discour- 
aging than ever. General Narvaez, (or the Duke 
of Valencia,) whom the Queen. was said to have 
engaged to get together a new Ministry, had not 


yet succeeded, and minute accounts are given of 


the various negotiations, intrigues, &c., to which 
the businsss gave rise. A general amnesty for po 
litical offences had been proclaimed, giving gene- 
ral satisfaction. It is said that the divorce of the 
Queen will be brought before the approaching 
Cortes at an early day of its meeting, with a pro- 
viso that, after the death of Queen Isabella, no fe- 
male shall be capable of inheriting the crown— 
thus returning to the Salic law, which was set 
aside by King Ferdinand, the Queen’s father. 
Iraty.—Various and contradictory rumours fill 
the journals as to the affairs of Italy. It seems, 
however, pretty certain that France and England 
have made a show of energetic opposition to the 
Austrian occupation of Ferrara, and have even 
threatened to Jand at Ancona and Civita Vecchia. 
Austria still talks boldly, but the leading jour- 


nals say that Metternich falters in his designs| 


upon Italy, dismayed by the unexpected resis- 
tance of the people, the firmness of the Pope, and 
especially the attitude assumed by England and 
other powers. The Pope still hopes to be able to 
maintain hig position without accepting foreign in- 
tervention. | Metternich had been so far satisfied 
of the mistake he had made that he had-written an 
apologetic ‘note to President Ochbensein, whose 


political existence he before scarcely reeognized,| 


endeavouring to explain away the occupation of 


Ferrara by the Austriantroops. There is no doubt} 


that some diplomatic excuse will be framed to en- 
able the Austrians to retrace their steps and retire 
from Ferrara, unless some event should happen,| 
either in Naples, or in the Papal dominions, to ex- 
cite further the alarm of Prince Metternich, lest 


the Jiberal sentiments now finding loud expressions} 


throughout Italy should extend into Venetian Lom- 
bardy, and perhaps reach Vienna itself. In Lucca 
and Tuscany the population have extorted from 
their rulers a sort of pledge to promote Progress, 
while their liberties have been secured by the In- 
stitution of the Civic Guard from the Two Sicilies. 

It was currently believed in Bologna, that Aus- 
tria would take military possession of the Duchy; 
and was determined to interfere in Romagna and 
Tuscany. 

The Nouvelliste de Marseilles, of the 14th -ult. 
mentions that an insurrection took place at Naples 
on the 8th. One account stated that the King had 
fled; and another that he had fallen into the hands 
of the insurgents. The Censeur de Lyon contains 
the same announcement. 

The Augsburg Gazetle repeats the statement 
that the French Government had placed 12,000 
muskets at Marseilles at the disposition of the 
Pope, and that a still larger supply was expected 
from Belgium. A number of French and Polish 
officers resident at Rome had tendered their ser- 
vices to the Pontifical Government. The forces to 
be encamped at Forli are now estimated at 54,000; 
of which 24,000 will be regular troops, and 30,000 
the National Guard. The Augsburg Gazette adds, 
*“ Our Government have made very friendly offers 
to the Pontifical Government.” 

At Paris, on the 3d ult. the Sardinian Ambassador, 
resident at the French court, presented at the! 


- act as constables for the preservation of the peace, 


Oifice for Foreign Affairs, the diplomatic note from 
his government, of which the fo!lowing is the sub- 
stance: “In case his Holiness, Pope Pius IX. 
should claim armed assistance of hia Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, against the Austrian invasion, 
his Sardinian Majesty will consider himself bound 
not to refuse the Sovereign Pontiff that assistance, 
it being his duty as an Italian power to cause the in- 
independence of all the States of Peninsula to be 
respected, as guarantied by the treaties of Vienna.” 
The communication was immediately forwarded to 
the King and M. Guizot, both of whom were absent 
from Paris. In the chief political and diplomatic 
circles, this diplomatic movement of Sardinia, in 
favour of the Pupe, excites the greatest attention. 
Russia. — Letters from St. Petersburg of the 
7th ult. state that the city had been visited with 
the most terrible storm of wind and rain ever ex- 
perienced within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. [t rained incessantly for forty-eight hours, 
while the wind blew with intense violence. ‘lhe 
result of this visitation was the destruction of 
above fuur hundred houses. At one period fears 
were entertained for the safety of the entire city, 
and some timid and superstitious persons appre- 
hended that the end of the world was at hand. 
Denmar«.—Two royal proclamations of the 28th 
of July have just been published, by which the de- 
crees of the King of Denmark in 1846 for the 
emancipation of slaves in the Danish West India 
Islands are brought intoforce. Both proclamations 
are addressed to Major General Von Scholter, Gov- 
ernor of the Danish West Indian Islands, The 
first states that from “ motives of justice and hu- 
manity, as well as considerations of the welfare of 
the West India Colonies, and the interest of the 
planters, the existing regulations respecting the 
slaves shall cease; in sucha manner, however, 
that the complete emancipation shall not take place 


till after the lapse of 12 years, so that meanwhile} 


the proper measures may be taken for making the 
arrangements for the consolidation of the necessary 
changes. On the other hand, all children of slaves’ 
who shall be born after the date ot the decree shall 
be free.”” ‘The second proclamation commands the 
Governor-General] to institute a commission which 


shall make proposals relative to the necessary ad-| 


ministrative and legislative arrangements couse- 
quent upon these proclamations, 

Tauiti.—There are accounts from Tahiti to the 
close of May. A writer from Papeite thus reviews 
the state of affairs under date the 25th of that 
month: Since the Queen placed herself under the 
protection of the French, in the early part of 
February last, she has resided here, having merely 
made one or two trips round the Island. She wa 
well received by Governor Bruat, who gave her 
apartments in the Government-house until her own 
house, which is adjoining, was put in order for her 
reception. I have been two or three timesat Gov 
ernment-house, when I have always met her Ma- 
jesty and family; and, to all appearance, they are 
treated with every. attention and respect by the 
French officers and by the other residents also. 

The on dit respecting the means of the Queen’s fu- 
ture support is, that she is toreceive $5,UUU per an- 
num from France, besides what revenue may arise 
from her lands, or from any former taxes on her peo. 
ple. Mr. Salmon,an Englishman, long resident here 
and married to a re'ative of the Queen’s, is ap- 
pointed her private secretary, and | syppose will 
be paid by the French. The Queen séems under 
no restriction as to interviews, and she frequently} 
walks about Papeite and enters into conversation 
freely. The subjected natives reside in several 
parts of the Island, and are supported by the natu- 
ral produce of the soil and of the sea, much as 
heretofore. It is.to be regretted that a majority of 
them have for the greater portion of the last two 
months been in a state of intoxication from drink- 
ing orange rum, not, however, in Papeite, where} 
its manufacture is prohibited, but in the other 
parts of the Island. The French authorities en- 
deavour to prevent the sale of ardent spirits aud 
wines to the natives as much as possible, and have 
lately levied heavy fines on two Frenchmen for 
selling even a single bottle of wine to some of 
them. Soine of the chiefs in the different districts 


and receive a yearly salary from the French. 
Vessels were sent to the neighbouring islands] 
about the time of the arrival of the Queen, and 
they brought back to Tahiti with them the chiefs 
of those islands, some of whom still remain here, 
and there is an impression that the sovereignty of 
two principal islands will ere long be veluntarily 
placed under the French Protectorate. This, how- 
ever, is but a surmise. Governor Larand arrived 
on the 21st ult., and entered on his duties the fol- 
lowing day. 


MARRIED. 
On the 30th ult. by the Rev. H. S. Porter, Mr. Peter 
to Miss IsaBeLLa C. HAveRsTock, all of Philadel-| 
ia 
. On the 5th ult in the Presbyterian church at Abington, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Dr. Steel, M. D. WartMaNn to 
Bropie. 


OBITUARY. | 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Thursday, 30th ult. after a short 
illness, Mepora, daughter of Joszrpu G. MircuE.u, in the 
fourth year of age. 

Died, suddenly, on the 28th ult. at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
Davip MicuHakEt Orro in the 28th year of his age. 

Died, at Beaver, Pennsylvania, on the 29th ult. Mrs. 
Saran STaniey, wife of Dr. THomas Dickson, and 
daughter of the Rev. Anderson B, Quay, of Indiana, Penn 
sylvania. In the death of this lovely woman there is nothing} 
but cause of joy and rejoicing. During her whole sickness, 
and through the changes produced from the flattering nature 
of her disease, she expressed no desire but entire submission| 
to the will of heaven, and never had a shadow of doubt in 
regard to her acceptance in the Redeemer. In the midst o 
all her sickness her naturally warm and affectionate heart 
retained all its affection, patience, and kindness, and she 
enjoyed to the last the tender anu sympathetic attentions of 
thuse she most dearly loved on earth, who, with unfeigned| 
gratitude, were allowec to see in what peace a Christian 
could die. The full exercise of reason was granted her to 
the last moment. »When death came, although as fully 
sensible of his approach as any around her dying bed, yet 
her mind remained as calm and serene as the summer’s 
evening. Witha heavenly expression of countenance she 
asked her husband ifshe was not dying, to which he replied,} 
“ Yes, my dear, your pulse is sinking rapidly.” “dO,” said 
she, “I am glad ;’ and with her trembling spirit resting 
upon her bloodless lips, she was heard to exclaim, “Come, 
Lord Jesus; come quickly;” and without a struggle or a 
groan she immediately expired. ‘Thus, a strong desire (for- 
merly expressed) for an easy departure, seemed to be fully 
realized. A kind and affectiOnate husband is left, in the 
bitterness of his spirit, to exclaim, ** Lover and friend hast 
thou put far from me, and mine acquaintance into darkness ” 
At the age of fifteen she made a profession of faith in Christ, 
and, like Mary, chose the good part, which cheered her 
through life’s various vicissitudes, and afforded her rich 
consulation at its solemn close.— Communicated. 

Died, at the residence of M. St. C. Clarke, Esq. Wash. 
ington city, District of Columbia, on Sabbath, 5th ult. at 
hali-past seven o'clock, A. M. Mrs. JEanet CLarkk, aged 
56 years, widow of the late Rev. John X. Clarke, of Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania. ‘This estimable lady was the eldest 
daugliter of J. R. Smith, merchant of New York, deceased, 
ani grand-daughter of the Rev. Jamesand Hannah Cald 
well, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, whose lives were 
sacrificed on the altar of their country’s freedom in our 
Revolutionary struggle. Descended from a deeply pious 
ancestry, she early imbibed the Spirit of Christ, and united] 
herself when quite young to the church under the pastoral] 
eare of the late Dr. John Mason of New York; and for 
forty years had been a devoted servant to her Redeemer’s 
cause. The wants of the poor were liberally supplied by 
her; the church and various benevolent societies of the day 
received a due portion of the means that God had bounti 
fully bestowed upon her. For twenty years of her earthly 
pilgrimage she had been a great sufferer from disease, but 
under all her afflictions she cast herself upon the all-suffi- 
cient merits of her Divine Lord with a confiding and cheer 
ful heart, and always experienced the rich support of his 
sustaining hand. As the time.of her departure drew near 
she looked with calmness to the change, and into the hands 
of a glorious Redeemer yielded up her happy spirit, 

“In the sure faith, that she shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


“Then shall the good stand in perpetual bloom, 
In the fair gardens of the second birth, 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on — 


Died, in Baltimore. on the ult. after a protracted 
illness, Mr. Dorant WarerMan, of Petersburg. Virginia, in 
the 24th year of his age. ‘I'he subject of the present notice 
was a young man of rare attainments and devoied piety. 
At an early age he became the subject of converting| 
grace, and dedicated himself to the service of God in the 
ministry. His preparatory classical studies were pursued) 
at the Cincinnati College, where the gentleness of his 
deportment and Christian character won for him the affec 
tionate regard of his instructors and acquaintances. Afier 
his graduation, being still very young, and desiring to pursue| 
his classical studies still further, he determined to devote) 
some two or three years to teaching before commencing hix 
theological course In accordance with this resolution he 
accepted the situation of associate principal of a large and 
flourishing academy in Maysville, Kentucky, his native 
State. During the two years he spent there he made himself 
useful as an-active member of the church. In Aprilof the 
present year he removed to Petefsburg, where he held a 


similar situation in one of the academies of that place.| 3 


Disease, however, soon laid him ona sick bed, and kept 
him there, with only short intervals of respite, til death 
came and called him from his labours on earth te his reward 
in heaven Mr. Waterman, as a scholar, had few equals 
among those of his own age. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Latin, Greek, German. Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, besides being capable of reading, with comparative, 
ease, the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian. ‘The latter 
he had studied with the view of becoming a missionary to 
Persia. Not finding any grammar of the language in F.ng- 
lish, he had recourse to the large work of Sir William 
Jones on Oriental Literature (in four or five quarto volumes.) 
From this, with immense labour, he succeeded in preparing 
a grammar of that language for his own use, which is pre- 
served as a literary curiusity by hie friends. With means 
and appliances thus obtained, he rendered himself compara-| 
tively familiar with the language and literature of that 
portion of the world. And the burning desire of his heart 
was to make use of these acquisitions for the spiritual en| 
hightenment of those who still sit in the region and shadow) 


ofdeath. At the time of his decease he was busily engaged 
im — his theological studies in addition to his pro- 
fessional duties. In the ceath of this young brother the 
church on earth has lost one of her most promising sone. 
The ways of divine Providence are, to us, ofien times 
mysterious; but He knows what is best, both for his church 
and his people; and it becomes us, at all times, to submit to 
his will, heing sustained by the gracious assurance, “What 
thou kaowest not now, thou shalt know 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Acknowledgment of moneys received in September, 1847. 
Second street ch. Troy, N. ¥. Gale Scholarshi by Mrs. 
Gale, $75. Church callection, $94 50—in all $ 69 50. 
Groveland ch. N. Y. $425. Duane street ch. N. ¥. Mrs. 
H, Jreland, $10. Mra, $10. Mr. James D. Baley, 
$10—in all, $30. Scotch ch. N. 


$25. Susqiieh Presbytery. Welsh ch. $1. ie 
‘Towanda, $847. Orwell, $3.53—in all, $17, per Kev. J. 
Fo ter. Quarterly collection of Miss. Sve of the 9th ch. 


Phila. per Mr. ‘Il’. Craig, $21 84. Donation of Rev. F. D. 
Ladd, Silver Lake, Pa. per Mr. W. D. Snyder, $5. Deer- 
field ch. O. 21. A young friend, New Orleans, per Am. 
Bible Soc. $2.50 ‘Legacy of Mary Bethel, per J. A. Mifflin, 
Esq. $100—less State tax, $5—$95.—Total, $563 09. 

J. B. Mrrcneuy, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Acknowledgment of moneysj received at Philadelphia in 
September, 1847. 

_ Miss Eliza Waugh, Newcastle, Del. per Rev. J. B Spots. 
wood, $3. Port Carbon ch. Pa. per Rev. William Wilson 
Bonnell, $5 37. John Lagou, of Princeton, Indiana, to con, 
the Rev. R. V. Dodge, of Terre Haute, Ind. and the Rev. 
A. 'T. Hendricks, of Princeton, Ind. life members, $60. 
Point Pleasant ch. Va. per Rev. Robert Osborn, $10. Mrs. 

Willams, of the 10th Presb. ch, Phila. $1.50. Missiona 
Chronicle, per statement, $13.65. Bequest of Mary Bethel, 
deceased, late of Columbia, Pa per J. H. Mifflin, Esq. 
executor, $100—less State tax, —. Rev. Francie D, a 
of Silver Lake, Pa. $10. Rev. D. J. Waller, Blooms 
Pa. on account of the Foreign Missionary, $3.26. Rev. 
R. Wynkoop, Wilmington, Del. for 9 copies of the ae 
Missionary, $1.12. Warren ch. Pa. $4. Welsh ch. Pa. 
$1. Troy ch Pa. $5. Towanda ch. Pa. $564. A. S. Cald- 
well. Memphis. ‘Tenn. for 60 copies of the Foreign Mission- 
ary, 8. A female member of the Cold Spring ch. Cape 
May, N. J. $250. Bethesda ch. Ala. Tuscaloosa -Presb'y, 
es Rev. James Somerville, $8. Burlington ch. N. J. Sa 
th school for the education of a heathen child in India, 
in part, per Mr. T. P. Gaw, $11. Portageville ch. N. Y. 
r Rev. Lemuel Leonard, $6. Kast Bethany ch. N. Y. per 
ev. Isaac Oakes, $25. La Grange ch. Ind. per Rev. A. 
D. White, $1. Cong. of 'Tinkling Spring, Va per Rev B. 
M. Smith, $55 Muss. Soc. of the reab. ch. Phila. 
quarterly collection, per Mr. ‘Thomas Craig, $21 84. Sun- 
dry churches, per Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Jr. $100, Daniel 
Fishbaum and family, Waynesboro’, Va. — of 
Lexington) $25. Shamokintown ch. Pa. per Rev. J. J. 
Hamilton, $21. Fem. Foreign and Domestic Miss. Soc. of 
Newtown ch. Pa. per Rev. Robert D. Morris, $14.—Total, 
14.24. D. Snyper, Agent, 
Otlice No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


CAMDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


A Fair, for the sale of useful and fancy articles will be 
held in Camden, New Jersey, to aid the above named 
church, which will commence, Providence permitting, on 
"Tuesday, 19th inst. in the unfit.ished part of the church edi- 
fice. Ladiesin Philadelphia and vicinity, and all whe feel 
willing to aid in this work, are respectiully invited to do so 
in any way that they may feel disposed. Articles made for 
the Fair, or money contributed, may be forwarded to the 
pastor of the church in Camden, or to Mr. A. McCalla, 
Cashier of Camden Bank, or to any friends in Philadelphia 
known to be engaged in this enterprise. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia will meet in the Presbyterian 
church of Lewisburg, Union county, Pennsylvania, on the 
third Wednesday, (20th) of October, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Henry R. Srated Clerk. 
SYNOD OF ALBANY. 

The Synod of Albany will meet at Albany. New Vork, 
in the ‘Third Presbyterian church, (Dr. Huntington’s) on the 
12th inst. at seven o'clock, P. M. when the opening sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Judson Buck, the last Mode- 
rator. _Reusen Smita, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 

The Synod of New York will meet in the First Presby- 
terian church, in Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, on 
‘Tuesdry, the 19th of October, at half-past seven o'clock, 
P. M. and will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Hugh 
N. Wilson, Moderator. 

&? The Stated Clerks of the Presbyteries are required to 
transmit their Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk of 
Synod, at least one week befure the meeting; also to present 
to the Synod their Presbyterial narratives, immediately 
aiter the organization, By order of the Synod, 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. | 
The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey will be 
held at Easton, Pennsylvania, on the third ‘Tuesday in 
October, at three o’clock, P. M. 
R. K. Ropegrs, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK, 
The Second Presbytery of New York will meet in the 
Scotch Church, Grand street, New York,on Wednesday, 
13th inst. at twelve o’clock, M. Church sessions are re- 
minded to send up their records for examination. 
D. M. Hauuipay, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Presbytery of New York will meet in the —- 
rian church in Jamaica, Long Island, on Monday, the 11th 
of October, at seven o’clock, P. M. and will be opened with 
a sermon by the Rev. William W. Phillips, D.D. Moderator. 
Session books are tu be examined. 

Joun M. Kress, Slated Clerk. 


ENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE — Filbert 
above Eleventh street, Philadelphia.—The Course of 
instruction for the Session of 1847-8 will commence on the 
first Monday of November next, and be continued till the 
ensuing firstof March. ‘I'he Faculty is constituted as fol- 
lows, Viz: 
Wici1am Darracn, M. D. Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine. 
Joun WitTBank, M.D. Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 
Henry S. Patrerson, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, 
Wiiuiam R. Grant, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 
DavipD M. D. Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Surgery. 
Wasuincton L. ATLEE, M.D. Professor of Medical Che- 
mistry. 

The Anatomical Rooms were opened on the first of] 
October, under the dire: tion of Professor Grant, assisted by 
A. F. Mcintyre, M.D , Demunstrator of Anatomy. 

Pupils in attendance upon a second course of Lectures 
(as well those received eundem as those who have at- 
tended their first course in this Institution) will be furnished 
with tickets to the clinical instruction at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Pine street, Philadelphia. 

Fees.—Matriculation, $3. For each ticket, $15. Gradua- 
tion, $30. HENRY S. PATTERSON, Dane. 

oct t 


OPEWELL ACADEMY.—The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on the first Tuesday of 
November next. ‘I'he Subscriber would refer to his past 
success as an inducement to a continuance of public favour. 
The course of instruction includes all the branches of a 
superior English and Classical Education. The terms for 
Boarding, Washing, ‘Tuition, &c. during the Winter Session, 
are fifty-five dollars. Hopewell Academy is beautifully 
located within two miles of the borough of Oxford, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. E. H. Stevenson, A. B. is still con- 
nected with this Institation. JESSE C. DICKEY. 
oct 9—4\* 


HE ARAB—Just published by the American Sunday — 


School Union, The Arab and his Country. This 
work has been revised with much care, and many valuable 
additions and important corrections have been made in it. 
It has upwards of twenty pictorial illustrations, many of 
them full pages, and wiil ie found a very useful and attrac- 
tive volume. 179 pp 18mo, price 25 cents. For sale at the 
Society's Buildings, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

oct 9—3t 


OUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION —Professor J. Liv- 
ingston Van Doren, assisted by his lady and daughter, 
purpose establishing in the city of | iladelphia an Institute 
of the highest order, for the education of young ladies upon 
Christian principles; and from hrs past ex rience of many 
years in conducting extensive Female Seminaries in the 
city of New York and its vicinity, he hopes to meet all the 
reasonable expectations of his future patrons. The Institute 
is now open at No. 373 Spruce near Twelfth streets, Phila- 
delphia. ‘Tuition from $10 to $25 a quarter, according to the 
age of the pupils. Board and tuition $300 a year. The 
most salisfactory references in Philadelphia and different 
parts of the Union may be found in the Circulars. which 
areto be had at the Institute. oct 9—tf 


ISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS.—Dr. 
D Hall, corner of Fourth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the nature, causes, symptoms, apd cure of diseases 
of the THROAT AND LuNGs. Contents.—What is Consump- 
tion? General symptoms, special, infallible, fatal do. What 
is Bronchitis? Clergyman’s sore throat? Symptoms: As- 
thma? causes, symptoms, and cure. When has a man Con- 
sumption, and it can be nothing else? When Bronchitis, or 
Clergyman’s Sore Throat, end it cannot be consumption ! 
Fifth edition. 218 pp. 8vo, 1847, with engravings. Sent by 
mail to any part of the United States, tree of postage. for 
one dollar. Address Il. FINNY, Box 690, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The full bound edition forsale by J. W. MOORE, — 

oct 9—41* 193 Chestnut street Philadelphia. 


BLE ‘THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Horne’s In- 
2 vols. Bridges on Proverbs. Do.on CXIX 
Psalm. Haldane on Romans, Dick on Acts. Horne on 
Psalms. Chalmers on Romans. Dwight's Theology. Hill's 
Divinity. Kdwards’ Works. Hodge un Romans. roden’s 
Concordance. Campbell's Four Gospels. Dick's 
Henry's Commentary, 6 vols Scott's Do, 6 vols. Do. L 
Do. Comprehensive Commentary, 6 vols, Robin- 
son’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels. Stuart on Romans. 
Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby. Alexander on Isaiah, 2 vols, 
Barnes on Isaiah, 3 vols. Do. on Corinthians, Job, Phil- 
ippians, &., &e , t with an extensive assortment of 
valuable Religious Wo 
» fi reasonable terms, and at the 8 est notice, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 
oct 9—3t 


RUTH—Romanism not Christianity ; a series of popular 
lectures in which Popery and Protestantism are con- 
trasted, showing the incompatibility of the latier with Free- 
dom and Free Institutions, by N. L. Rice, D. D. of Cincm- 
nati, Ohio. This is one of the best books that has ever been 
written on the subject, It proves clearly and satisfactortly 
that it is not a religion at all suited to the freedom and free 


le b 
instituuons of this country Ly PERKINS, 
oct9—3t 142 Chesnat st. above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Minores ov Tus General 1836 To 1847. 
vols, 8vo. 


“We put ‘this title here with the view of in- 
forming our readers, that by the action of the last 
General Assembly, all the surplus copies of the 


journals of that body, in past years, were trans-/ 


ferred to the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
with the intention of preserving them by having 
them bound in volumes as far as it was found 
practicable. Prior to the year 1846, but few 
copies of the Minutes were on hand, but the 
Board: have been able to present these two 
massive volumes, embracing the entire journal 
from 1836 to 1847 inclusive. The number is, 
of course, limited, and persons not supplied will 
find it to their advantage to apply early. The 
price will be one dollar and a half per volume. 

Tue Anas and nis Countay,. American Sunday School 
Jalal Union, 18mo, pp. 179. 

This is a very pretty volume, exceedingly 
well illustrated by: wood cuts, and containing} 
within a brief compass a great variety of infor- 
mation on all points illustrative of the country 
and customs of the Arabs. It is worthy of a 
place in every Sunday school library. 

Tae Boox or Visioné, being a Transcript of the Record 
of the Secret Thoughts of a‘ variety of individuals 


while attending Church, &c. Philadelphia, 1847, 
J. W. Moore, 12mo, pp. 135, 


We have only copied a tithe of the very long 


title of.thiemovel book: The author, in order to| 
give point to his sketches of character, feigns 


himself to be endowed with a preternatural 
faculty of penetrating the secret thoughts of 
those who are brought under his observation. 
His visions, so called, are vouchsafed to him in 
Cherch. His eyes being ppened to see the 
ministering spirts of good and evil, he notes 
what thoughts they respeciively suggest to the 
persons present, and their consequent refiec- 
tions. . These are good or bad, as the case may 
be. Cabinet ministers, Congressmen, lawyers, 
merchants, fashionable ladies, and Christians 
pass in review, and their respective characters, 
with their iatrigues, cherished plans of self- 
aggrandizement, &c. are portrayed. Some of 
these. sketches are evidently designed to be 
personal and descriptive of well known in- 
dividuals; but they may well answer for 


classes, and are often graphic. They show the 
good and evil of the human heart, and, with a 
few exceptions, the writer has not abused the 
dangerous faculty which he assumes to himself 
of reading the thoughts of others. The author, 
whoever he may be, confines his visions to 
Episcopal] churches, and he has taken occasion, 
to show his preference of that Church, by 
making one of his subjects reason out its apos- 
tolic character. The book may do good, but 
we should not like to see the example imitated. 


Curistianity, and its Relations to Poetry and Philoso- 
phy. Philadelphia, 1847, J. W. Moore, 12mo, 
pp. 147, 


This volume consists of separate essays 
which read well alone, although united under 
‘the above title, and their object is to show, 
without, however, as we think, a clear unity of 
design, the relations of Christianity to true 
poetry and philosophy. The style in which 
they are wrilten is ambitious, but still the scnti- 
ments are excellent, and the thoughts often 
fercible and well depicted. We have no sus- 
picion of the author, but we should be led to 
suppose that he was a young man of talent, 
with no little poetry in his composition, and 
whose faults will be corrected in future essays. 

Pamphlets.—In noticing the last number of 
the Southern Presbyterian Review, we intimated| 
the interest we had felt in reading the views of 
one of the writers, on the subject of the Meck- 
Jenburg and National Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in which he traced their origin to a good 
‘old Presbyterian source. The article has now 
appeared in a separate form with the author’s 
name, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth, of Charles- 
ton. ‘To the statesman, politician, and especial- 
ly to the Presbyterian patriot, the developments} 
of the pamphlet will possess a peculiar interest. 
It is singular that the Declaration of American 
Independence should be indebted for much of 
its spirit-atirring influence to the lofty senti- 
ments of our Scottish Presbyterian forefathers. 


We have before us a sermon by the the 
Rev. John McDowell, D.D. occasioned by the 
funeral of the late Alexander Henry, Esq. 
After an appropriate exposition of Matthew xxv. 
23, the preacher presents a brief history o 
some of the leading events of Mr. Henry’s life, 
in which are presented the simplicity of his 
faith and the benevolence of his life. Copies| 
of this sermon may be had at the Bookstore of 
_ the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

We have received No. 177 of Littell’s Living 
Age, and the Missionary Chronicle, Christian 
Instrucetr, and the Sailor’s Magazine, for 
October. 

N. B. Mr. Brisbane, the author of a recently 


‘published work on Slavery, which we noticed 
in our last, thinks we have done him an injury 
in stating that he had undertaken to examine 
the subject critically without pretending to the 
requisite knowledge. We see we have in the 
use of this language, placed Mr. Brisbane in an 
unpleasant position, and as it was inadvertently 
done, we cheerfully make the amende. We 
were not convinced by his argument, and to 
our saying this he does not object, nor has a 
right to find fault with our honest expression 
of opinion, but our language was unfortunate in 
implying that the author was conscious of his 
inability to treat the subject. 


HINTS FOR BOYS. 
Seven classes of company to be avoided: 
. 1. Those who ridicule their pareuts, or 
disobey their commands. 
2, Those who scoff at religion. 
3. Those who use profane or filthy lan- 


4. Those who are unfaithful, play truant, 
‘and waste their time in idleness. 

5. Those who are of a quarrelsome 
temper, and apt to get into difliculty with 
ers. 

6. Those who are addicted to lying and 
stealing. | 

7. Those who are of a cruel disposition, 
who take pleasure in torturing and maim- 
ing animals and insects, robbing birds of 
their young, &c. 

‘All these classes of companions are to 
be avoided ; for if you associate with them, 


they will soon make you as bad as = isi 
selves. | 


| ASSOCIATION OF GEOLOGISTS AND NATUR- 
ALISTS. 


The meeting of the Association of Geolo-| 
gists and Naturalists in the United States, 
which was held in Boston, adjourned on 
Saturday, 25th ult. to meet in Philadelphia, 
on the third Wednesday of September, 
1848. It was voted that the Association 
should be designated as the “ American 
Association for the Promotion of Science.” 
We conclude, this week, a condeused ac- 
count of their proceedings: 


Professor W. B. Rogers gave an ab- 
stract from a series of researches lately 
made by himself and Professor R. D. Ro- 
gers, on the absorption of carbonic acid by 
liquids. The results they obtained vary 
greatly from the determinations of Saus- 
sure, which have heretofore been relied on 
as accurate. Among these, Professor Ro- 
gers mentioned as a very interesting fact, 
that common sulphuric acid, at 60 degrees 
of Fahrenheit, absorbs carbonic acid in the 
enormous proportion of 94 per cent. and 
that Nordhausen acid absorbs 125 parts 
to the 100 of liquid. Professor Rogers es- 
pecially insisted on the importance of this 
fact in its bearings on. the processes for de- 
termining the amount of carbonic acid in 
the free atmosphere, as in the experiments 
of Boussingault and others, and that in the 
air of mines, and the air escaping from the 
lungs in respiration. ‘The use of the sul- 
phuric acid as a drying agent in these pro- 
cesses, aS Well as the apparatus of Frese- 
nius for analyzing the carbonates, was 
thus shown to be attended with serious er- 
ror, in consequence of the absorption of 
the carbonic acid by the dessicating agent. 

Dr. Dickeson read a paper on the mounds 
of the South-west. These mounds are 
very similar in character to those found in 
the Ohio valley—many articles found in 
them are identical with those discovered 
in the Ohio mounds. Dr. Dickeson has 
opened a large number of these mounds, 
and recovered from them great quantities 
of ancient relics. It is generally believed 
that the Indians are ignorant of the pur- 
poses for whiclr these mounds were built. 
They always declare their ignorance when 
questioned in relation to them. But it 
is well-known to the citizens of the South- 
western states that they visit them in the 
most mysterious manner to the present 
day. They invariably follow the ancient 
paths when visiting them, unless obstruct- 
ed by works of improvement. They can 
trace the paths with the greatest accuracy, 
even after the plough has passed over the 
field. They usually leave the mounds 
about midnight, making the most hideous 
howls and groans. Ovens have been dis- 
covered in the mounds of Arkansas, with 
the pottery in them all ready for baking. A 
head was discovered with artificial teeth set. 

Commander Wilkes, United States Navy, 
made a communication upon the subject 
of the depth and the saltness of the ocean. 
The maximum depth has never been at- 
tained. Capt. Ross sounded 4600 fathoms 
about 27,000 feet, and got no bottom. 
There are great difficulties attending deep 
sea soundings. Bottom has been obtained 
in 2000 or 3000 fathoms. Experiments 
show that the great valleys of the ocean 
run at fight angles to the ranges near our 
coast. The basins of the southern hemi- 
sphere dip and rise alternately from the 
equator towards the pole, causing very 
unequal depths of water. Capt. Wilkes 
hoped that some means would yet be dis- 
covered to sound by the means of the ex- 
plosion of a shell. The mean temperature 
of‘ the ocean is 39.5—in latitude from 54 
to 60 south, the temperature is the same 
at the top and bottom. It has been as- 
serted as the results of experiments, that 
the mean temperature of the Mediterra- 
nean is 55 degrees. Experiments were 
made by Capt. Wilkes upon the penetra- 
tion of solar light. A pot painted white, 
was let down into the water, and the point 
of invisibility marked—upon taking it out 
the point of visibility was marked, and the 
two were found to vary but a fathom or 
two. In water at 36 degrees, the pot dis- 
appeared at six fathoms—in water at 76 
degrees, at thirty fathoms; in the Gulf 
stream, at twenty-seven fathoms; just out- 
side of it, at twenty-three fathoms. 

Professor Agassiz said that the plates 
(both botanical, &c.) published by our go- 


vernment, as the results of the exploring 


expedition, were vastly superior to those 
of any European publications. They would 
undoubtedly become standard works. 


Professor Henry communicated some 


interesting experiments, showing the anal-| 


ogy between light and heat. The experi- 
ments were made with a thermo-electrical 
apparatus, a very delicate instrument, 
which will indicate 1-500th of a degree of 
a Fahrenheit thermometer. It has been 
long known that two rays of light may be 
so thrown on each other as to produce 
darkness. Professor Henry showed that 
two rays of heat might be so combined as 
to produce cold. Light and heat differ 
with respect to the length of the waves— 
those of the latter are longer than those of 
the former. Experiments were made up- 
on flames. Some flames give little light 
but intense heat, as for instance the flame 
of hydrogen gas. Ifa solid body is plung- 
ed into such a flame, the radiant heat will 
be increased as well as the radiant light. 
Experiments made upon the spots of the 
sun showed that they were colder than the 
surrounding parts; also, that the surface 
of that body is variously heated. 


The apparatus was applied to form a 
thermal-telescope; when turned to the 
heavens the coldest part was found to be 
directly over head. ‘Thunder clouds, send- 
ing forth flashes of lightning, were found 
to be colder than the surrounding clouds. 
When turned to the moon there were some 
slight traces of heat, but those were proved 
to be from the reflected heat of the sun. 
He showed this to be the case by an ex- 
periment which he performed on ice. In 
this experiment the ice reflected heat. It 
has long been known that a burning lens 
could be made of ice. The thermo-elec- 
trical telescope is capable of an infinite im- 
provement. When in astate of perfection 
it may reveal many new and interesting 
facts in astronomy, which thus far have 
only been opened to the sight. , 

‘Professor Johnson read a report upon 
the construction of geological sections and 
the incrustation of steam boilers. 

On motion of Commander Wilkes, a 
committee consisting of five persons was 
raised for the purpose of conferring with 
the Secretary of the Navy in relation tc 
the subject of deep sea soundings. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman communicated to 
the Association the fact of the discovery of 
a new fossil hitherto unknown to this coun- 


On motion of Prof. H. D. Rogers, 


committee was appointed to confer with! 
the Government upon the subject of en- 
larging the publication of the scientific re- 
ports of the exploring expedition. 

Prof. Henry read a paper on the plans 
and objects of the Smithsonian Institution. 
He gave a brief historical account of Smith- 
son, who was born in England in the year 
1768. He was educated at the Universi. 
ty of Oxford—was a man of amiable dis- 
position and devoted to science. He was 
the best chemist in Oxford, and, after his 
graduation, became the rival of Wollaston 
in minute analysis, and possessed most ex- 
traordinary skill in manipulation. 

He resided most of the time abroad, 
and was an illegitimate son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who recognized him, 
and left him a handsome property. He 
was the author of upwards of twenty ori- 
ginal memoirs on various subjects of sci- 
ence. He appears to have been proud of 
his scientific attainments, and on one oc- 
casion wrote thus: “The best blood of 
England flows in my veins—on my father’s 
side, I am a Northumberland—on my mo- 
ther’s, [am related to kings. But this is 
of no consequence. My name shall live 
in the memory of mankind, when the ti- 
tles of the Northumberlands and Percys 
are forgotten.’ Professor Henry said he 
could find no evidence that he had written 
this in view of the establishment of an in- 
stitution. ns 

Smithson died at Genoa in the year 
1829, leaving his property to his nephew, 
the son of his brother, with a clause in his 
will leaving it in ¢rusé to the United States, 
for founding an Institution for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men, in 
case the nephew died without issue. Ie 
did so die, and the money, about $500,000, 
came into possession of our Government. 
It was idle to say that this money was lost 
when it was lent to Arkansas and other 
States. It could not be lost, for the na- 
tional Government held it in trust, and 
having accepted the trust, was bound to 
see it devoted to the purpose designated in 
the will of Smithson. Various schemes 
had been proposed to carry the plan into 


execution, but none was definitely decided 


upon until a year since, when an act of 
Congress was passed organizing the Insti- 
tution. Professor Henry then explained 
his own connexion with the Smithsonian 
Institution, which was entirely unsolicited 
on his part. He mentioned the several 


plans which had been suggested for the or- 


ganization of the Institution, as well as 
that which had been finally adopted as a 
compromise. According to this— 

To increase knowledge—it is proposed, 
Ist, to stimulate men of talent, in every 
part of the country and of the world, to 
make original researches by-offering suit- 
able rewards; and 2d, to appropriate an- 
nually a portion of the income for particu- 
lar researches, under the direction of suit- 
able persons. 

To diffuse knowledge—it is proposed, 
Ist. To publish a series of periodical re- 
ports, on the progress of all branches of 
knowledge ; and 2d. ‘To publish occasion- 
ally separate treatises on subjects of gener- 
al interest. 


No memoir, on subjects of physical 
science, to be accepted for publication 
which does not form a positive addition 
to human knowledge, and all unverified 
speculation to be rejected. 

Each memoir presented to the Institu- 
tion to be submitted for examination to a 
commission of persons of reputation for 
learning in the branch to which the article 
pertains, and to be accepted for publication, 
only in case the report of this commission 
is favourable. | 

The reports on the progress of know- 
ledge to be furnished by collaborators, con- 
sisting of men eminent in the different 
branches of knowledge. These reports 


to consist of three classes—physical—mo-} 


ral and political—literature and the fine 
arts. 
One-half of the income of the Institution 
is to be devoted to carrying out this plan ; 
the other half to the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge by means of collections of 
books and objects of nature and art. 


The building, which is slowly-in pro- 
gress, is to be erected, in considerable part, 
out of the interest which will accrue upon 
the interest, accumulated upon the original 
sum, since it has been in keeping of the 
United States. 

Professor William B. Rogers, the pre- 
siding officer, then addressed the Associa- 
tion in the most eloquent and feeling man- 
ner, after which it adjourned to meet in 
Philadelphia, in September, 1848. 


AFFAIRS IN KOORDISTAN. 


This portion of the Turkish empire seems 
to be in a fair way to assume a more set- 
tled and law-abiding character. The over- 
whelming army which the Porte lately 
sent against Bader Khan Bey has accom- 
plished its mission, and this formidable 
chief is now a prisoner, subject to the dis- 
posal of the Sultan of Constantinople. It 
is hardly probable that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment will stop with the subjugation of 
this leader of the Koords. The Hakkary 
Chief, Noor Ali Khan, is almost equally 
obnoxious, not only to the Nestorians, but to 


‘days come.”’ 


his lord paramount; and the latter, having 
so good an opportunity to humble the pride 
of his turbulent vassal, will be disposed to 
avail himself of it. | 

But how will the Porte arrange the gov- 
ernment of this wild and lawless people ? 
It seems not improbable that the Nestorian 
Patriarch, Mar Shi:non, will be restored to 
his position at the head of his people. The 
Sultan has actually required his attend- 
ance at the Capital ; and though he feared 
some snare, and fled accordingly to Oroo- 
miah, it is not at all certain that the inten- 
tions of the Government were not of the 
most friendly character. Indeed, it seems 
a natural mode of providing for the control 
and direction of the Nestorians, in accord- 
ance with Ottoman policy, to put him in 
the place which he formerly occupied, and 
make him answerable for their good be- 
haviour. For the mixed and multifarious 
population of the mountains, however, an 
energetic, strong-willed Pasha will be 
needed ; one who can rule Koords and 
Christians with a steady and impartial 
hand, and put down every outbreak of re- 
bellion with a nod. © 

The arrival of Mar Shimon at Oroomiah 
must have come upon the Missionaries 
with some surprise. It is only two or 
three years since he was bitterly opposed 
to their operations; and, indeed, endea- 
voured to effect their expulsion from the 
Province. Then, however, he was under 
the influence of Messrs. Badger and Ras- 
sam, and his mind was poisoned by their 
false statements and Puseyite prejudices.) 


and again resumes his.labours. 


But it happens very opportunely for the 


Mission that (Mr. Badger having left 
Mosul) the Patriarch has had a quarrel 
with Mr. Rassam; and hence it may be 
presumed that this sort of influence has lost 
its power overhim. The family of the 
Patriarch, which has lived in the Province 
of Oroomiah since 1844,is much more 
friendly to the Missionaries than they were 
a few months ago; and there is reason to 
hope, therefore, that the good work which 
has been commenced among the Nestorians 
will not be arrested by the presence of 
their ecclesiastical superior.— Boston Trra- 
veller. 


ORIGIN OF THE GULF STREAM. — 


A writer in the Knickerbocker, for April, 
throws out the annexed bold and original 
ideas regarding the origin of the Gulf 
Stream : 

“Some of the peculiarities of the great 
and powerful cifrrent, known as the Gulf 
Stream, are its temperature and colour. Its 
colour is the blue of the Pacific, and not 
the green of the Atlantic. Its temperature 
is higher than that of the other tropical seas. 
The colour is not that of the turbid Missis- 
sippi, and: the other large rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico, out of the fathom- 
less depths of which the Gulf Stream flows. 
Its temperature is not that of the neigh- 
bouring waters. Whence, then, are the 
colour and temperature derived? Accord- 
ing to the correspondent, the colour is de- 
rived, with the stream itself, from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Its passage from the Pacific, 
he affirms to be far. down beneath the 
Great Isthmus, separating that ocean from 
the Gulf. He maintains that the Isthmus 
was tunnelled by the action of volcanic 
fires, still maintained in that vicinity; that 
the stream is of a higher temperature, be- 
cause it has been charged with the heat of 
volcanic fires raging beneath the tunnel of 
their own construction ; that the waters are 
made to rush through this great tunnel, 
and form the Gulf Stream by the revolu- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, and the 
ever-existing fact that the waters of the 
Pacific, resisting against the western side 
of the Isthmus, are from twelve to eighteen 
feet higher than those of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; that the reason why the stream is of 
the highest temperature about Key West, 
is that there the great current from the Pa- 
cific and through the Gulf first emerges to 
the surface, and has mixed less with the 
colder waters through which it is project- 


THE FIRST STRIKING CLOCK. 


In the time of Alfred the Great, the Per- 
siansimported into Europe a machine which 
presented the first radiments of a striking 
clock. It was brought out as a present to 
Charlemagne from Abdallah, king of Per- 
sia, by two monks of Jerusalem, in the 
year 800. Among other presents, says 
Eginhart, was a horologe of brass, won- 
derfully constructed by some mechanical 
artifice, in which the course of the twelve 
hours ad clepsydram vertebatur, with as 
many little brazen balls, which, at the 
close of each hour, dropped down on a set 
of bells underneath, arid sounded the end 
of the hour. There were also twelve 
figures of horsemen, who, when the twelve 
hours were completed, turned out of twelve 
windows, which till then stood open, and 
returning again, shut the windows after 
them. It1s to be remembered that Egin- 
hart was an eye-witness of what is here 
described ; and that he was an abbot; a 
skilful architect, and very learned in the 
sciences. 


THE PLEDGE. 


The following is a very good temper- 
ance pledge, given in rhyme—which, by 
the way,does not make itany worse—and 
we would advise parents to cut it out from 
the paper, attach it to a strip of letter pa- 
per, and give their children an opportunity 


to declare their hostility “to all that can in-} 


toxicate,”’’ by signing it before “the evil 
“Just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined,”’ is a homely and oft- 
repeated adage, but a very true one. Her 


then, is the pledge. | 


This little band, 

Do with our hand, 
The Pledge now sign, 
To drink no Wing; 
Nor Branpy red, 

To tarn our head; 
Nor Wuisxkey hot, And love expire, 
That makes the sot; Mid such a fire;— 


So HERE WE PLEDGE PERPETUAL HATE 
To ALL THAT CAN INTOXICATE. 


CHINESE FISHING CORMORANTS. 


The most singular of all the methods of 
catching fish in China, is that of training 
andemploying alarge species of cormorants 
for this purpose, generally called the fish- 
ing cormorant. These are certainly won- 
derful birds. I have frequently met with 
them on the canals and lakes in the in- 
terior, and had I not seen with my own 
eyes their extraordinary docility, I should 
have had great difficulty in bringing my mind 
to believe what authors have said about 
them. The first time I saw them was on 
a canal, a few miles from Ningpo. I was 
then on my way to a celebrated temple in 
that quarter, where I intended to remain 
for some time, in order to make some col- 


Nor fiery Rum, 

To turn our home 

Into a hell } 
Where none can dwell— 
Whence peace would fly- 
Where hope would die, 


lections of objects of natural history in the] 


neighbourhood. When the birds came in 
sight, I immediately made my boatman 
take in our sail, and we remained station- 
ary for some time to observe their proceed- 
ings. There were two small boats con- 
taining one man and about ten or twelve 
birds in each. The birds were standing 
perched on the sides of the little boat, and 
apparently had just arrived at the fishing 

round, and were about to commence 
operations, They were now ordered out 
of the boat by their master; and so well 
trained were they that they went on the 
water immediately, seated themselves over 
the canal,and began to look for fish. 
They have a beautiful sea-green eye, and 
quick as lightning they see and dive upon 
the finny tribe, which, once caught in the 
sharpnotched bill of the bird never by any 
possibility, can escape.‘ The cormorant 
now rises to the surface with the fish in its 
bill, and the moment he is seen by the 
Chinaman, he is called back to the boat. 
As docile as a dog, he swims after his mas- 
ter, and allows himself to be pulled into 
the sanpan, where he disgorges his prey, 
And what 
is more wonderful still, if one of the cor- 
morants gets hold of a fish of large size, 
so large that he would have some difficulty 
in taking it to the boat, some of the others 
seeing his dilemma, hasten to his assist- 
ance, and with their united efforts capture 
the fish, and haul him off to the boat. 
Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or 


playful, and swam about without attending 


to his business, and then the Chinaman, 
with a long bamboo which he also used 
for propelling the boat, struck the water 
near where the bird was, without however 
hurting him, calling out to him, at the same 
time, in angry tones. Immediately, like the 
truant school-boy who neglects his lessons, 
and is found out, the cormorant gives up 
his play and resumes his labours. A small 
string is put round the neck of the bird, to 
prevent him from swallowing the fish 
which he catches ; and great care is taken 
that this string is placed and fastened so 
that it will not choke him. 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 

Howitt relates an anecdote, associated 
with the poem from which this famous 
line is so often quoted, which may not be 
familiar to allof ourreaders. Burns being 
invited to dine at a nobleman’s,on a cer- 
tain occasion, was turned off to eat his 
dinner with the butler. After the repast 
was over, he was sent for to the dining 
room, a chair being placed for him at the 
bottom of the table,and he was called on 


for a song. Controlling his indignation, 
he sang: 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
Wha hangs his head, anda’ that? 
The coward slavé we pass him by, 
_And dare be poor for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
* You see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
(Pointing to the nobleman at the head of the table) 
Who struts and stares, and, a’ that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof fora’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


As the last word issued from his lips, 
he arose, and not deigning the company a 
syllable of adieu, marched out of the room 
and the house.—Nutional Era. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Sowinc Serps.—Cultivators overlook the 
fact that the seed should be sown as soon as 
ripe; it never should be thoroughly dried. The 
plant itself asks, as plainly as plant can ask, 
for immediate sowing. The circling down- 
wards of its peduncles, with the seed vessels, 
afier flowering, to convey the seeds to the soil, 
should be our lesson. Here nature suffers not 
the seeds to dry by suspension of the atmos- 
phere; but, by independent locomotion, the 
plant nestles up its brood, and, even: previous- 
ly to the maturity of its offspring, conveys them 
in her bosom to the earth. 


A Harvestinc Barrow.—The Democratie 


Pacifique notices a newly patented harvesting 
machine, invented by Adolphe Nouviaire of 


Langwy (Moselle,) which, it says, will super-| 


sede the use of the sickle on the Continent, and 
make an immense saving, not only of labour, 


‘but of the grain, much of which is now lost by 


the weather in the slow mode of harvesting. 
This machine it calls the Harvesting Barrow 
(Brouette moissonneuse.) ‘A single man,” it 
says, ‘“‘propels with ease the harvesting barrow 
on all fields, whatever unevenness they may 
present. ‘T’he impulsive force which he gives 
it, passing directly from the wheels to the cut- 
ters, causes them to cut the grain stalks, and 
any parasitic plants that may be mixed with 
them. Its work is wonderfully perfect—the 
stubble is cut short and at an even height, and 
what is very important, is that the machine 
can be repaired by the common wheelwrights 
and blacksmiths of a village: and beside, the 
sharpening of the blades can be done by the 
workman himself as easily as he sharpens his 
“scythe.” 

[s it not wonderful that Yankee ingenuity had 
not invented a thing so obviously practicable 
and so immensely useful? Our inventors have 
all been looking to expensive machines to: be 
propelled by horse or steam power, to be em- 
ployed only by large capital, and thus far have 
met with so little success that our art of harvest- 
ing cannot be said to have got beyond its cradle. 
— Chronotype. 

How ro cer Two Crors oF Earty Pora- 
TOES FROM THE SAME PLaAntT.— When you take 
up your early potatoes you will find, in addition 
to the roots ready for consumption, a consid- 
erable number of small tubers, which it is the 
general practice to throw away with the plant. 
Instead of so doing, take off, very carefully, the 
large potatoes, and replant the stem, and ina 
few weeks, you will have another crop of pota- 
toes, all the small tubers having grown to fine 
roots. 
three crops taken from the same plant. Adding 
a little good manure at the time of replanting is 
generally a good plan. Those who practise 
this must not be discouraged by seeing the tops 
witker and even die; the roots will grow with- 
out the tops. : 

Anecpotrse.—Furius Cresinus, as mentioned 
by Pliny, the Roman historian, was formerly a 
slave. [laving been made a free man, he pur- 
chased a small spot of ground, from which he 
obtained through his unwearied industry much 
finer crops than any of his neighbours who had 
larger farms. ‘This excited general envy, which 
his enemies carried to such a length as to ac- 
cuse him of employing magic charms to render 
his own grounds fertile, and impoverish theirs. 


. The Edile caused him to be summoned to ap- 


pear, and laid the charge before the Romans. 
Cresinus obeyed the mandate, accompanied by 
his daughter, a fresh and healthy-coloured girl, 
charms which appeared to greater advantage in 
the simplicity of her dress. The accused also 
brought with him the tools and implements of 
his profession. His mattocks were remarkably 
ready, his plough was of an enormous size, and 
his cattle were all sound and fat. ‘‘Behold,” 
said this truly dignified and indignant farmer, 
“behold my whole magical equipage! behold 
the charms which I have recourse to! There 
are others, indeed, which I am not capable of 
bringing before you—I mean the sweat of my 
brow, and incessant toils both by day and by 
night.” | 

Catves.—Herdsmen have expressed various 
opinions as to the best method of rearing calves; 
some contending strenuously for the ‘‘natural 


way,” as they are pleased to denominate it— 


that is, permitting them to ran with their dams 
till they are four or five months old; while 
others assert that the better way is to separate 
them from the cows when a week or so old, and 
‘‘raise them by hand.” ‘The economical farmer 
will of course candidly examine, and consider 
the cost in both cases, for this is an item of 
great importance, especially where large num- 
bers are raised, as is the case on some farms. 
The cost in both cases ought surely to be 
taken into consideration. In the first instance the 
butter or cheese, made from the milk would 
amount to more, in four months, thaa the value of 
the calf atthat age. In the latter, the proceeds of 
the milk are nearly obtained, independent of the 
rearing of the calf. This can be established on 
unquestionable authority. ‘Then there is a very 
great balance in favour of the last method. 
‘That the calf that runs with the cow four months 
will somewhat exceed in growth and proportion, 
the one reared by hand, is readily granted. 
But after that period, it is taken from the cow, 
and has to grize to seek its own living. Here 
a change of diet takes place, it shortly becomes 
stunted, its growth is checked, and this too at 
the very period when it ought to be in the most 
thriving condition. The one reared by hand 
becomes more and more accustomed to food, 


I have known, in very fine weather,} 


| expressly for a young ladies’ Boarding School of the best 


continues gradually to improve, without receiv- 


- 


ing any check in its growth, so that, when win- 
ter arrives, it is in far better condition than the 
other. ‘There are different procedures in prepar- 
ing the mess for the calf. Each one has his fa- 
vourite plan. One “mixes with a small quan-| 
tity of milk a portion of boiled potatoes and fine 
bran.” Another, “boils the milk and lets it 
stand till it cools to the temperature of milk 
from the cow.” The plan most generally 
adopted (and perhaps the best) is, to let the 
milk stand twelve hours, at first, when it_is 
skimmed, heated to the temperature of milk from 
the cow, and a handful of shorts or flour added} 
to each calf’s mess. Four or five quarts, at 
first, is a proper quantity. ‘This is to be mo- 
derately increased as judgment can best direct. 
After four or five weeks, whey, with a small 
quantity of shorts added, can be given with 
equal success. Calves raised in this manner 
are more docile than when they run with the 
cows, and can be better and easier managed 
through the winter, and most generally ever af- 
terwards. Another very important considera- 
tion is, they soon forget their mothers, and the 
trouble of keeping them separate during the fall 
and winter is dispensed with. 


MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS—Philadelphia, Piesbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1817—price 75 cents. 


OREIGN BOOKS, AND CURIOUS AND RARE 
WORKS—At Lower Prices than ever before sotd!— 
The Subscriber has added immensely to his already mam 
moth stock of Literature. His late acquisitions irom the 
‘Trade Sales of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, together 
with filteen cases of the finest works per the Garrick, from 
Liverpool, and twenty do. per the Leonidas, from London, 
which will be immediately marked and exposed for sale, 
give anundoubted air of richness, variety, rarity, and extent 
to his stock, hitherto unapproached on this continent. All 
literary men, lovers of books, and enthusiasts in mental 
investigation, are solicited to come and enjoy the true “feast 
of reason, and the flow of soul.” Every subject on which 
the wit of man has been expended and brains turned, may 
be found here. ‘The recondite mathematician and the crazy 
founder of new systems of theology. is each in his proper 
nitch, ‘Those given to necromancy, astrology, alchemy, 
sorcery, and witchcraft, will be highly amused. whilst the 
belles lettres scholar can select from 15,000 fresh volumes the 
very cream and chef d'veuvres of modern Enghsh Literature; 
the best treatises on every profession and science, from the 
honest plodding farmer to the enthusiastic soldier. In every 
art and science the best books are here embraced. In the 
department of elementary, professional treatises, and school 
boukg of every Kind, his stock is ummense. The Subscriber 
invites all strangers to pay him a visit before they leave the 
city. In purchasing from him they save one half of their 
money. 

Clergymen, literary characters, and book collectors gene- 
rally, living on lines of railroad or steamboat routes, will do 
well to put a change of linen in their valices, and come at 
once to No. 146 Nassau street, New York, allowed by all 
savans to be “the moral centre of the intellectual world.” 
Books selling at hail price, literary appliances and con 
mences of every kind gratis, as well as the best Spanish 
cigars, and other philosophical instruments for inveterate 
smokers like the celebrated Dr. Parr. 

JOHN DOYLE. Cheap Ancient and Modern 
sep 13—8t Bookseller, 146 Nassau street, New York, 


*'Phis book is the result of a truly Christian regard for the 
welfare of a portion of our fellow men who suffer great; 
deprivation of religious privileges; and is itself as good a’ 
substitute, perhaps, as could be provided. ‘The first part 
which contains 125 pages, is occupied with prayers, public 
and private, for land and sea, including forms for the burial 
of the dead. ‘The entire Sabbath services for a public’ 
meeting are given, with the exception of the sermon, which’ 
may be read from a volume, and the place for which ia' 
indicated Part IL 207 pages, contains a brief compend of: 
Bible truth. It is, in fact, a comprehensive system of Divi- 
nity, prepared by the venerable Dr. Alexander, in whom: 
theoretical soundness and ‘the beauty of holiness’ are happily 
combined. Part III. 21 pages, contains the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism; and Part LV. 106 pages of choice Psalms’ 
and Ilymns. It 1s admirably fitted to its design, and must 
be an invaluable treasure to the wanderer from home, 
whether on the sea or on the tented field. We could wish! 
that 10 sailor or soldier were suffered to leave his tome 
without it; and individual and social charity could not be! 
better appropriated than in furnishing it to those for whose 
special benefit it was intended. We can truly add, that it 
is a most valuable family book.— Portland Chris. Mirror. 

For sale at the Bookstore, corner of Seventh and George 
sts. Philadelphia, J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

ky A number of copies are appropriated for gratuitous 
distribution, by the benevolence of a friend to soldiers and 
sailors, oct 2-—3t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

—Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 

this School willcommence on Monday, the first day of No- 

vember next. The design of the School is to fit Boys for 

any standing in the most respectable Colleges, or prepare} 
them for mercantile and other active pursuits. 

All the pupils attend to the study of the French language, 
under a native teacher who resides in the family, and de 
votes himselfentirely to this department, and tt inter- 
course with the pupils is only through the medium of that 

Terms.—Tuition, (including French) board, washing, 
and bedding, per annum, $250. Music and drawing consti-| 
tute an extra charge. 

Xe" Circulars, or any further information can be obtained 
by addressing the Principal. sept 25—6t 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS—ENGLisu anpD 
Ciassicat—at Doylestown, Pa., under the care and 
instruction of Siras Hl. THompson. ‘I'he Winter session} 
will commence on Monday, October 11. ‘Terms per session 
of twenty-four weeks, for beard, washing, lodging, tuition, 

fuel and lighis, $75. 
References.—In Philadelphia, Dr. King, U. S. A.; Dr. R. 
M. Patterson; Dr. S. Moore; W. EK. Du Bois, Esq. In 
Doylestown, Rev. S. M. Andrews, and Dr. Hendrie. 
sept 18—3i* 


L.—James R. Wess's Tea Warehouse and 
‘amily Grocery Store, removed from the corner of 
Dock and “ond streets to No. 91 South Eighth below 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. James R. Webb, having 
removed from the South-west corner of Dock and Second 
streets, would invite his friends and the public to call at 
his new establishment, No. 91 south Eighth street, below 
Walnut, at which place he is now prepared to supply them 
with fine Teas, Sugars, Coffees, and every description of 
good Groceries, suitable fur family use, and at as low rates 
as goods of the same quality can be purchased. ‘All rare 
and choice articles that can de found in this or neighbouring 
markets will be obtaimed, and no efforts will be spared to 
make it one of the best Family Grocery Stores in the city. 
B. Goods careiully packed and forwarded to the 
country. ulv 3Jl—3t 


IRWAN’S LETTERS.—Just received a fresh supply 
of Letters to the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York, by Kirwan. ‘These Letters 
have been extensively sought for by Roman Catholics who - 
are beginning to inquire afier the truth, and by others who 
wish to put them into the hands of those who are willing to 
read. ‘ram's Fortnight Ramble and o.her Poems, by 
Thomas Mackellar, ] vol. 12mo. Milton's Prose Works 
. 2 vols. 8vo. Forsale by WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
oct 2—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


ON ROMANS.—A ComMMENTARY ON 
THE KpistLE TO THE Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘heologiral 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the authur 
for the use of Suaday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol. 
12mo; price 75 cents, Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment, made by the author himself, and embracing 
every thing in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible tu all, and should 
De extensively introduced by ministers as a l’ext-book. The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purpose more. 
beriect. Just published, and for sale by . 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, and 

_ No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
kr The copy-right has recently been purchased by the 
publisherof the present edition, and he is prepared to supply 

orders for the work, july 24—3t 


DUCATION,.—Rev. D. McCarter's Boarding School for 

4 Boysand Young Men, Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. — ‘The whole expenses for board, tuition, 
washing, &c. per session of five months, $55. The winter 
session will commence on the first Monday of November. 
Parents or Guardians wishing to place their sons or wards 
in a good school, for circulars and references, &c. will address: 


J OCHESTER FLOUR. —Just received a supply of 
Whitney's Premium and other fancy brands ot Ro- 
chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, and for sale at the lowest cash prices b 
SLMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner Chestnut and ‘Tenth streets, Philada. 
COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 


N.B. The best fancy brands of New York Flour for fam 
ly use, will be constantly fur sale as above at the lowest 
market prices. sep 23—3t 


LONDON ACADEMY.—New London, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of this 
Institution, will commence on the first Wednesday of No- 
vember next. The course of instruction embraces all the 
branches of a solid English education, together with the 
Latin, Greek. Hebrew, German, French, and Spanish |an- 
guages, voca/ and imstrumental music. 

Terms.—Boarding (including washing and mending) $2 
per week, not required in advance, and $3 for fuel and 
light during the session. 

Tuition $10, tor the session of twenty-one weeks, payable 
in advance. 

Extras.—A tuition fee of $5 for modern languages, and 
of $5 for vocal and instrumental music. For references, 
catalogues, circulars, &c. apply to 

sept 18—6t WM. F. WYERS, A. M. Principal. 


HARLOTTE ELIZABETH.— Memoir of Charlotte} 
Elizabeth, embracing the period from the close of her 
Jussonal Recollections to her death, by L. H. J. Tonna. 
Pert received and for sale b 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
sep 25—3t No, 37 South Seventh st. Philadelphia. 


iA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY.—Just re- 
ceived, 90 half chests of common family Biack ‘Tea 

of unusual strength and fine flavour ; also on hand a variety 
of good Black and Green ‘leas, from $3.25 to $1.25 per 
pound. A good supply of prime old Java Coffee in small 
bags. Loaf-and crushed Sugar, at the Sugar House whole- 
sule prices. Best brands of Genessee Flour from new 
wheat, with a general assortment of the best Groceries al 
the lowest prices, in any quantity for family use, for sale 
y SIMON COLTON, 
oct 2—3t N. E. cor. Chestnut and ‘Tenth sts. Philadelphia.) 


JRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1848.—The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication are now prepared to 
supply orders for this Almanac. It is adapied for use in 
every part of the United States, and contains much valu 
“able statistical information, besides interesting extracts 
suited to the tastes both of the young and the old. Price 
six and a quarter cents, or $4 per hundred. 
J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
aug 7—3t Corner of George and 7th sts, Philadelphia. 


AKLAND FEMALE — Norristown, 
PENNSYLVANIA.— The winter session of this Institution 
will commence on Monday the first dayof November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a tho 
rough English and polite education. 
‘Terms —For board and tuition, including fuel, lights, &e 
per session of five months, $65. Extra charges are made for 
lessons on Piano and use of instrument, $20. Drawing and 
inting, $10. ‘Tue ancient or modern languages each, $10 
ashing, 30 cents per dozen. ‘The session bills to be paid 
$35 in advance, and the remainder before the pupil is re. 
moved. Circulars containing particulars can be obtained] 
‘by addressing, J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal, 
aug 


HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Lancaster} 

county, Semi-Annual 
Examination of this Institution will be held on the 29th and 
30th insts. Parents and others interested in female educa- 
tion, are invited to be present. ‘The ‘Twenty-second Ses 
sion of five months will commence on the Ist of November} 
next. 

Terms—Tuition in the general branches, board, &c. $70 ; 
extra jor music on the piano, accordion, or guitar, $15; do. 
for Drawing and Paintin:; French, $12; stationery, $1.50; 
2; books furnished at Philadelphia prices. 


village of Mount Joy. ‘The Seminary edifice is large and 
commodious, built a few years since by the Subsenber, 


class, For further particulars address the Subscriber. 
N. DODGE, A.M 
sep 18—6i* Principal and Proprietor. 


HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE —WuoLrsaLe anv Re- 
TAIL.— Ministers, Students, Teachers, and all in quest 


of Books at Reduced Prices, will find a large and choice) 
colleciion of Old and New Books, in the various departments) 


of Literature and Knowledge, on our shelves; and as we 
purchase our stock mostly at sales by auction, we are enabled 
to give our customers Largains. ‘The following are a few 
of the many valuable works we have now on hand: Mb. 
chaelis on the Laws of Moses. Madan’s' ‘I’ranslation of 
Juvenal. Ainsworth’s Large Dictionary. Liddell and 
Scott's Greek Lexicon. UHenry’s Commentary. 6 vols. 
Lardner’s Works, 10 vols. London. Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 
Alexander on Isaiah, 2 vols. Hahn's Hebrew Bible. Ko 
binson's Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Robinson’s Greek 
Lexicon. Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar. Jahn’s Ar- 
chneology. Harmer’s Observations. Owen on Hebrews, 
complete, ‘Toplady’s Works. Miutford’s Greece, 8 vols. 
London. Poole’s Annotations. Hodge on Romans. Stuart 
on Romans. Do. on Hebrews. Do. Hebrew Grammar, 
Do. Greek Grammar, Van Ness’s Septuagint. 
* DANIELS & SMITH, 

North-west corner of Fourth and Arch streets, Philadel phia.| 

sep 4—3t 


ENRY'S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 310.— 
Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel-/ 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi- 
tiun of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
siereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will noi 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

‘The following are the prices at which they can be had ai 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind. 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of notices| 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work : 

“| know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and dee; 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“Tne mind of the author seems not only to have beep 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“'The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatec| 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 


. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, —a judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke 

“ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large thai 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read throngh.”— 


sep 11—8t REV. D. McCARTER, Principal. 
Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


ATHAN EDWARDS'S WORKS.—The complete 
Works of Jonathan Edwards, with a Memoir, by 8S. FE. 
Dwight; revised and corrected by Edward Hickman—2 
vols. 8vo, fine London edition—a few copies of the above 
for sale low, at C. A. BROWN & Co's 
Cheap Bookstore, No. 36 North Sixth st. Philadelphia, 
sep 25—3i* 


ILMINGTON FEMALE ACADEMY.—The Aca- 
demic year of the Female Academy, Wilmington, 
Delaware, commences on the Ist of September, and is 
divided into four quarters, of eleven weeks each. A critical 
examination on the entire course of study pursued during the 
year is held atitscluse. A faithful record of deportment 
and industry is sent to the parents at the end of the second 
and fourth quarters. 
Terms.—t or pupils under twelve years ofage, perqnarter, 
$6. For Seniwrs, $9. For Boarders under twelve, $35 
For Se1.1ors, $37.50. For languages, drawing and painting, 
each, $6. For music, and use of instruments, $12. 

The above covers all expenses, as washing, fuel, lights, 
stationery, use of books, maps, charts, globes, philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, &c. are furnished by the Principal, 
without eztra charge. ‘The Bible is the basis of moral 
training in this Institution. 

may 1—tf Rev. E WILSON, Principal. 


AY OF MOURNING.—William Hughes, Undertaker 
No. 102 North Eighth street, four doors above Cherry, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, 
at all hours, to attend and render such services as are de- 
sired, and are proper on such occasions. Ile has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coffins, also a 
handsome hearse and carriages always in readiness; also 
ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and every 
other article necessary for funerals. Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to keepa 
friend any length of time. Removals trom the several 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms. He is also 
superintendent of a good burial ground, where interments 
are obtained on very favourable terms. It those who have 
to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, will 
call at No. 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their 
business will be attended to punctually. 
dec WILLIAM HUGHES, 


S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Teas, Sucars, Corres 
e Spices, Os, &c.—North-east corner of Race and 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia. Invites Housekeeyers and 
Consumers to call and examine his supplyjof Fresu Goons, 
which are of the best quality the market aflords, and 
which will be sold on the most reasonable terms. 

‘he stock embraces the finest quality GREEN AND BLack 
Teas, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per und, 
Young Hyson, superivr, 75 cents per 1b. Young Hyson, 
good, 50 cents perib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and oid lly- 
| son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib. 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
per, 374 cts. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per |b. $1. 
Ningyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cis per tb, 
Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib. 
Flowery Pekve, very fine, 75 cents per Ib. ‘To families 

urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 
Teas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of best‘quality. Good white PRESERVING 
Sugar, on/y 10 cents per /b. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The. sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, ‘Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do., Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sauces, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &e. &c. Constantly on hand a Jarge assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the Island St. ‘Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. ap 17—tf 


G ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE AND NORMAL 
ZI SCHOOL.— ‘The most unexpected success has fa- 
voured this Seminary during the past year, having been 
constantly filled to the extent of its accommodations. The 
next term will commence on the first Monday in October, 
and continue five months, The object of this Seminary is 
to give a sound course of instruction in moral and natural 
science, and to prepare young ladies for teaching. 

The following branches are embraced in the course, viz. 
Algebra, Geometry, Rhetoric. Logic, Mental, Moral, and 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Physivlogy, History, Geo- 
logy. Botany, Chemistry, Composition, Linear and Perspec- 
tive Drawing and Painting. Drawing is taught without 
extra charge. ‘The young ladies are required to attend 
public worship on the Sabbath,at places selected by their 
parents. Particular attention is given to Physiology. The 
school furniture is adapted to secure the comfort and health 
of the pnpils, who are never confined in the school rooms 
longer than one hour at atime. The domestic department 
is under the charge of Mrs.Chapin. ‘I'he most competent 
female teachers are engaged. ‘The Seminary is provided 
with Philosophical Apparatus, Globes, Maps, and a splendid 
collection of French engravings for copying. Diplomas are 
granted to young ladies entitled to receive them, who have 
remained one year or more ; and teachers’ certificates also 
will be given to those qualified to take charge of Schools. 

Terms—Board and tuition, fuel and lights, per year, 
$115, (payable half yearly, in_ the middie of each term.) 
For the Winter term alone, (five months) $60. Latin and 
French, per quarter, each, 35. Music, Piano or Guitar, do. 
$10. Use of Piano. per quarter, $1 50. : 

Geneva is beautifully situated on the Seneca Lake, in 
the State of New York,and is remarkable for the salubrity 
of the air, its religious privileges, the high moral tone of its 
suciety, and its accessible position from every direction. 

WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
Late Principal of the Ohio Institution for the ee 
sep 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
TERMS.—‘Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one year. — 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary,will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Propnetor. - _ 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 


Dr. Doddridge, aug 22—3t 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, 
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The Cedar Hill Seminary is on the Philadelphia and| 
Harrisburg Railroad, four hours travel from the former 
place, and two from the latter—communication with ea@eb| 
twice daily—in a romantic and delightful situation, on the 
east bank of the Chiquesalunga Creek, half a mile from the 
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